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CATALOGUES. 


POCTrER’s BOOK CATALOGUE on 
Literature 4, He. 117, for QCTORER, | at sodden ot 


Senet ie vee 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & 00O., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
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SALES. BY AUCTION. 


Miscella Books, ¢: ing the Li the late Sir 
MORELL MaCRENGED WD FIVE Date BALE. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL b iy AUCTION, 





at their ROOMS, 115. CHANCERY LAN a MON. 
DAY, BER 4, aud Four 
LANbous B00 pe endo Notes ao a 
1849 to 1897, t Armour, 3 vols.— 's 
Geet vous ha anil Other Bolantine Trextine-Baleeticn trom an 
in 
Editor's Library, mud 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, Mathematical, Classical, 
- Antiquarian Works, from Three Private Libraries, 


ESSRS, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their ROOMS, 115. CHANCERY LANE. W.C. 
Three Following 1 o'clock, 


TUESD. Ocroner 12, at 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, compat oubraken 
and Mo ad Heads, Large ash’s Mansions, ag 
ba rey | gy Londina pi 2 vols ~Ackermank's =. 
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ptt ee Countries, 2 vols.— 1896, 75 vi 
ical Coll 40 vols. —Sowerby’s English 
pat ae kin’s Modern Pain Large Paper, 5 vols. 
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de, Prescott, otis. Cony 





W. TH ACK ER & Cc O.,, 
- PUBLISHERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simls. 
MSB. considered for Publication. (Established 1819. 
A large Clientéle in all parts of the East. 





AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
G. P. - LUTHAN'S SONS, PUBLISHERS ond 


of rao 29 West 28rd Street, N 
¥ and 46 2 INDON, W.C., desire to call the 
of eee READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
by their House ij, * 5 on the most 
for their °*PUBLIOA- 
one and for AMERIOAN BOOKS : and P ODICALS — 
UES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 


KING, SELL ry -=¢ ries 
have epecaliy built. Pind sther fast Machines for printing 
other Pu specially-built Machines for fas 

folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one 


Advice and te to N 
5 assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
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ita ee eee ree. Advertising 
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persen, Seas Ya A assistance She 77 pestaneh, or tis 
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bers, London, E.C. 


EB. & J. Purz, 435, Mansion 


MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & ©O., 


ART REPRODUCEBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain. of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE 
leading Art Publishing 


now 
Firms. A large 
——F -— XR. K, 


Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 





lection A ~ 
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and publication of and Diocesan . - 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improvep Raprp PxHotTo-MECHANICAL ProcEss. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 


Treatises, Greek and 
Scloutifie Works: “aac Glasnios mf Tronslations, arn Mather ate 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘Paes YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 2th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of ¢ por TECH 
NOLOGY, and ARTS will Sa and the @7th 
SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on Oro 
enn Weare repare for the — professions oy, Civil, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Man ty 
Teaching, Medicine, and 

are conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 


shed for Students’ Residence. 
of any of the above may be had from the Rrcistrar. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, LONDON 
(With which is incorporated the Royal School of Mines) 

Dean: Professor J. W. JUDD, OB, LLD., PRS. 

SESSION 1897-98. 

The SESSION OPENS on WEDNESDAY, 6th 

There will be a DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES and MEDALS. and 

in the LECTURE THEATRE bot the MUSEUM of SOLENCE “a 

ART, South Kensington, at % 83; 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 


Princrpat—Rev. H. P. GU GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 


The Coll forms part of the University of Durham. 
University Degrees in Paclence aad Das oe open to Btodeate ot of 


both se 

In Addition tott tothe pay Matenetiocne’ | ee Science. 
complete Courses rovided in Aeieultare. Naval 
Architecture. Mining PTiteratare, istory, tadeet eal and 


Languages, Fine A’ 
tothe Col Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
IN begins SEPTEMBER nts 1897. 


Fah particulars of th Universi in Science and Letters 
the OatexDan | Ageing 4d.). Ree ee 











,° SCIENCE, 


afl Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 38. 4d. 
TPHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR SESSION 1897-8. 


London : | Manchester : 
Macmiiian & Co. Jas. E. Connisn, 


rT ECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD.— 
Lea LECTURESHIP in ART is Vacant. ony, 
annum.—Applications must be sent in not later than Oct oth 

to the Prixcirat. Statement of duties will be forwarded on applica- 
ton, —Tuomas THorp, Secretary. 
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_(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 


llth JAN a = 
ong wy 1896 Full price per copy) paid. 


A UTOGRAPS LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A kinds 
Lists free.—Scorr, | 








large asvottenent of all 
'7, Crondace Road, ee _ 








rPaE, AUT ee HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
HALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street 
London, E.0. 





Offices: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





JOHN & ED. BUMPUS, Lid., 
BOOKSELLERS TO HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Discount BooKsELLERS, 

350, OXFORD STREET, W., and 
5 & 6, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 





The Largest Stock of Current Literature in London. 
$d. in the 1s. Discount off Published Prices, except where 
published net. 


Special Discount to Public Libraries. 

Librarians are requested to write for Estimates. 
HANDSOME SHOWROOM for BOUND BOOKS. 

All the Standard Books in strong and handsome 
bindings always in Stock. 

and useful, as well as im 

the most tastafal and estitie styles 

Patterns designed for sandal and other special 
purposes. 

Boox-Piarss designed and executed. 
SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. 


A very large and well-selected Stock of Standard and 
M‘scellaneous Books suitable to the epi g and the 
,| Collector always on sale at low prices for cash 

Han¢somely bound Sets of Standard Books, Scarce 
Books, and Editions now out of print. 





Catalogues issued and forwarded post-free on applica- 


tion. 


2 s.4. 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. ga 
Edition. little shaboy .. 215 0 


22 vols., cloth, and 
ARABIAN ; NIGHTS, : translated Capt. 
Burrow. 12 wa ' — oa Pease 
26 6s.net) ... 440 
DICKENS’S (CHAS.) WORKS. Best 
Library Edition. 30 vols., 8vo, half-calf, gilt, 
(pub. £15 unbound)... ote 1210 0 
PUNCH. Complete Set from epmmencement 
to end of 1896, 111 vols,in 66. Half-morocco 25 0 0 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, complete, 1820— 
1882. 100 vols., Bv0, very fine Set in half-calf, 
panelled backs 32:10 6 
HOOD’S (THOS.) HUMOROUS POEMS. 
Itlustrated by Brock. rave na ts ~— 


cloth (pub. 30s, net) er 016 0 
LANO’S (A.) THE LIBRARY. Large 
Paper (pub. 30s, net) 08 6 


QUEEN MARY, by Skuvrom:. Vellum 
paper edition with the duplicate set of plates 


NOTES and Pp ne Complete, a 
1896, with all the Gewzrat Inpriczs to 1890. 
161 vols, in balf-calf, the remainderin cloth... 36 0 0 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, with 


the plates on india and thick 
paper. 6 vols., cloth (pub, £i1 11s)... 710° 0 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 1831— 


1849. 48 vols., half-calf . den”, on 615 0 
DICK ENS’S PICKWICK PAPERS. i 

3 vols., cloth . 400 
PORTFOLIO. Vols. ‘119, cloth ee 
SOWERBY’S BOTANY. Third Edition. 

12 vols., half-morocco (pub. £28) ces 1s 0 0 


SEEBOHM’S SIBERIA in EUROPE and 
ASIA, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth i 
BRYON’S (Lord) — = Laiox Horr. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth 110 0 
JESSE’S (J. H.) LITERARY at ‘HIS. 
TOBICAL MEMORIALS of LONDON ; with 
— 





hairless » 
Contains SE oe, ie See oe with perfect 





Lordon and ite _—— 8v0, blue 
cloth, 1847—60 ‘2 770 
BACON’S (Lord) WORKS, by Eu & 
Srrvpine. 14 vols., 8vo .. ben 650 
bea ead Fa HISTORY of the ‘RE. 
——— $30 
tS , (L.) qantas of PRUSSIA. 
3 vols, oe coe eee oe eee ore oe 3 18 
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Stevens & Sons’ New Law Works.) THE BOOKMAN| 4 NISBET & CO’S 
For OCTOBER; NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY, No. 52 (OCTOBER), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 

lent P 
— S mt Pre. 
ae anne ta be ene Neth Notice, 2” Cases on fre be , The 
Working oft the > Iocome Tax Acts. 
GOVERNMENT by INJUNCTION. By Witttam H. Donnan. 
THE MYSTERY of ELIZABETH CANNING By Coverney Kenny. 
THE MAHOMEDAN LAW of WAKF. By Sir W. C. Ferneram. 
NUISANCES in ROMAN LAW. By His Honour Metivs pe Vitirens, 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State. 
THF LAW of DIVORCE in ENGLAND and in GERMANY. By 
Jvuuius Hiascare.p. 
Tae MARRIED WOMAN JUDGMENT DEBTOR. By T. K. 
Norraut. 
THE GROWTH of the DEBENTURE. By Epwarp Manson. 
THE STATUS of BRITISH COMPANIES in FRANCE. By 
Taomas Barccay. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


POLLOCK’S LAW of TORTS. A Treatis©® 
the Principles of Ay ay arising from Civil Wrongs im 
the Com pase aw, which is added the draft of a le of 
renea 3 ~~ for the Government of India. By Sir 

FREDERI K POLLOCK, Bart , Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 


By the same Author. Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


PRINOIPLES of CONTRAOT. 


Bei a 
the General Princi relating to the valle A of 
yo te in the Law of Paeiple 


By the same Author. Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A DIGEST of the LAW of PARTNERSHIP. 


Incorporating the Partnership Act, 1890. 
Just published, Ninth dition, royal  , cloth, 20s 


GREENWOOD’S CONVEYANCING. A 
Manual of the Practice of Conveyancing; showing the nt 
Practice relating to the om routine of Conveyancing in icitors’ 
Offices. To which are added Concise Common Forms in Con- 
veyancing. Ninth Edition. By HARRY GREEN WooD, ay D., 
Barrister-at-Law 


“ One of those books which no lawyer’s bookshelf thease zithoat. y 
w Gazette. 





STEVENS & SONS, Limirzp, 
119 and 120, Chancery an London. 


PRICE SIXPENCE (post-free, 74d.). 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUM4. 





CONTENTS : 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

A Character-Sketch (illustrated). 
A TALK about Mr. HALL CAINE and his 

CRITICS. 
New Writer. 

ALLEN RAINE, Author of ‘‘ A Welsh Singer.” 
The Reader. 

Mr. - + HUTTON. An Estimate of his Life 

d Work. By T. H. 8. Escorr. 
Mr. HAY FLEMING’S “MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS.” By AnpRew Lana. 

Advice About Books. 

A HUNDRED BOOKS for a VILLAGE 

LIBRARY. By CLement K. SHorrTer. 

The Journalist. 

The STAFF of the ‘‘ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 
Letters to the Editor. 

The DISCOUNT QUESTION. 
New Books. (Reviews.) 


Mr. ANDREW LANG’S “ BOOK of DREAMS 
and GHOSTS.” Chaucerian and Other 
Pieces. By C. H. HErrorp. 

Str WALTER RALEIGH. By Y. Y 

Mr. SERGEANT’S NINE EENTH CEN- 
TURY GREECE. By T. E. Pacer. 


*,* A Specimen Number of the BOOKMAN will be 
sent post-free on application to the Publishers. 


London : 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernoster Row. 





























THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 


PERMANENT CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogues and Price Lists upon application, 


THyeres of Pater. ined fu avons olor, ster Osman Ova 
es Crome, 
Leman, Lound, ht, Stark, Vincent, t+ Will be ready “ 
THE TATE COLLECTION , (NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART). A large nu of the Pictures 
7 Deed at f Works of OF been sPattaned i Antotype, 
additions are being made, and will BR | shortly. - 
BRITISH ARTIOTS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 
From the recent idhall Loan Collection. Average size, 
18 X 15 inches, Price 12s, 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE by 
the iD MASTERS A large Collection of Permanent Phowo- 


‘Collective of Barope, Paintings and Sculpture in one 


size, pi 128. wings on the Scale of the Originals at 
prices ranging from 1s. 6d. to 10s. each, — 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ART of every 
character, both for Book Illustration, and on a larger scale for the 
Portfolio or for Mural Decoration. Price Lists and Estimates 
Sree upon application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs(broken-up beans) of the natura Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
Tins. 








Price » ¥ bscripti 
23d. 7 poss 285 yours sort ion (including 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 
A Rationalist Review. 


Devoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, ‘ee and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 
z OCTOBER Noumeper contains : 
SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM: Mr. J, M. Ronertson’s New Book. 
A SINGULAR SINGER: M. C. O’Branz. 
THE YOUNGEST of SCIENCES: The New 7 
ORYSTAL and OTHER VISIONS: Amane Lane’s “ Ghosts” 
HERESY in FICTION. 
Bip MARK FOLLOW MATTHEW? 
ETHE’S GREAT THOUGHTS. 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH INTERVIEWED: The Progress 


ER Y SHRINES and PILGRIMAGES.—1. The Grave of Mary 
THE STUDY of PARWIN: A Concise Guide to Darwinology. 


ww tye gt ~ 4 sand the ~ = features. an can 
a lement, coataining a Review 
of Dea Farrar Farrar’s recent Work on The Bible: ite 


Mr. F. 5 Goto, 
Meaning and 


London: Warts & ©o., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I K BECK BAN K, 
RADe RRM CS 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
le on demand 


enn r CENT. on CURRENT ACOO 
thiy balances, TH, 8 ~- wa © O: ott 


" STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


on ene pon DEPARTMENT.. 


For thee of Thrift the Bank recei 
depositands sihowelaten terest monthly on each aa a sums on 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
_FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


OURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroug 
J and editorial work nly 


the commercial, 


Moderate jum, wi su; would be returned 
a care of Messrs. & Cookes, Avon 


Mt 
—Address M. M. 
est Kensington, W. 





THE RIP’S REDEMPTION: a 8 
Story. By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of “ t 
and Steel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Booey welcome. .. ery gp ye 

“Mr. E. Livingston Prescott is ove of writers who know ‘ Mr. 

Atkins* down to theground. His novel of military prison life, ‘ Scariet 

and Steel,’ which was one of the successes —- 

by an equally stimulating story."—Daily Mi 


GADY ROSALIND. By Mrs. Emma Mar- 


HALL. Crown 8v 


A oh GET for FREEDOM. By 


Gordo 
‘ABLES, M.D., R.N. ted by C. Whymper. Gilt, 5s: 
wh fascloati book for bo or girl.”—Record. 
in all his veitien. possessing un- 


“ Dr. Stables and thy 
boun ded eathusiasm for every description of out-dioor 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


HEALTH in AFRICA A Medical Hand- 
Bouthern Afric P28. De KEIR CROs f Hedical ir Ofer to the 
Ja. 6d 


Central Africa Introduction b 
an H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B., and numerous Diagrams. 


4; practical handbook. ... Will be of the scapes" 
ase in emergencies to those beyona the reach of m ‘edoal assis 


LORD ,SHAPTESBURY as SOOIAL ‘RE. 


taf Biography, with fresh Matter. By EDWIN 
er [immedsately. 


HODDER. 2s. 6d. 
THE iB PAITH of of CENTURIES A Series of 


and Leste vy wee eee | Writers and Bi gr 
a xp! D ie 
Essential Doctrines = of the Waite. Bie the Rev. 
the Hon. W. E. agers tributions from 
the BISHUP o eta Sit BISHOP ARRY, 
SINCLAIR, Canon Beweuse. 
Professor RYLE, Mer So O WELLDON, nat and the Rev. T. B. 
STRUNG. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 


OLD PuESTOND Heros SYNONYMS. By Canon 
Demy 8v0, 128 








and Re-written from an Earlier Work. 


PIOTURES of the BAST. A Set of Forty 
bg eg Pg th gy Tt Ch 
Mes. RENDEL HARRIS. Imperial Sve. 8s. 6d. {Shortiy. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. | Letters 


by Sir GEORGE STOK. 





J. Nisbet & Co., » Lrp., 21, Berner’ s Street, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 984.— OCTOBER, 1897.——2s. 6d. 

Darret: A Romance or Surrey - Conclusion, by R. D. 
Blackmore.—Frrepricn Nrigetzscue: HIs Lirg anp Works, 
by Professor Andrew Seth.—Ovur Natronat CoLiEecrions 
or Manuscairts: THE Hariermn Lisrary, by J. M. Stone. 
—Tae Catenpar or Scortisn Care, Part I., by the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—Cuingse Censors. 
—Favouritss 1s Frence Fiction.—Tue Faiture oF 
Furepzety, by Zack.—Frence anp ENGLISH IN THE Basin 
or THE Niezsr,.—Navis Sacra.—THe Native Paess in 
Inpa, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epimsvunes anp Lonvos. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Eprrep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 
KHARTUUM in SIGHT. By Major Agraur Grirrirus. 
AT ARCACHON. By W. M. Fouzerrton. 
THE LORD LIBROS ER ARO and a neral. RESIDENCE in 
IRELAN y J. G. Swirr MacNer, Q.C., M.P. 
IM saumasaen 3 MODERN ART. By Venson Lee. 
AN OBJEOT LESSON in POLITICS. By W.S. Litty. 


scm RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE— 
em GEUFFRIN and her DAUGHTER. By Javet E 
RTH. 


2. THE HATES of NAPOLEON. By Cuaates Waiacer. 
3. ys LETTERS of GUY pe MAUPASSANT. By Hannan 
NCH. 
A STATESMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By T. H. 8, Escorr. 
SCANDINAVIA and her KING. By Constance Surciirre. 
THE 8PEED of WARSHIPS: a Reply. By Sir W. H. Warr, K.C.B. 
AN APOLOGY for UNPRINCIPLED TORYISM. By A. A. 
BauMAnn, 
THE TRIUMPH of the COSSACK. By Drr.omaricus. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Eprrep sy OSWALD CRAWFURD. s 
OUCTOBER.—Price Sixpence. 

















VIOLET HUNT .. .. .. UNKIST, UNKIND! D1. {Conelusion.) 
JAMES WORKMAN... .. TH SCARLET BUTTERFLY. 

‘A. W. COOPER... .. THE GORDIAN KNOT. 

EB. and H. HERON” ..” .. THINGS THAT ARE. 
MARGARETTA BYRDE ~ a8 SECOND PAGANINI. 

CHAS. K. MOORE ma HER'S TRIAL. 





CHAPMAN ‘& HALL, Lrp., London. 
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G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


NIPPUR;. or, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures on the Euphrates. The Narrative of the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia in 
the Yesrs 1480-1899. By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. Very 
fally Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. each. 

Vol. I. (ready). Vol. It (shortly). 


THE LITERARY HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By MOSES corr 
TYLER, Profess r of American History in Cornell 
University, and Author of “A History of American 
Literatu: e during the Uolonial Time,’’ &c. Volumes sold 
separately. 8vo, 12s. 6d.each. Vol. I. (ready). 

Vol, Il. (shortly). 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES and 
HAUNTS of BURNS. By HENRY C. SHELLEY. 
With 26 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 
16mo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Ready. 


AUTHORS avd PUBLISHERS: a 


Manual of Su tions for Beginners in Literature. 
Comprising a cription of Publishing Methods and 
Arrangements, Directions for the Prepsration of MSS. 
for the Press, Explanations of the Details of Book- 
manufacturing, with Instructions for Pruof-reading and 
Specimens of Typography, the Text of the United 
States Copyri 





ht Law, and Information concerning 

International Copyrights, together with General Hints 

for Authors. By G. H. P. and J.B. P. Seventh Edition, 

Re-written, with New Material. 8vo, cloth, mre 7s. 6d. 
Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to LITERA- 
TURE; or, Guide for Readers. By LYNDS E. JONES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT in 


FRANCE during the X[Xth CENTURY. By GEORGES 


PELLISSIER. ated by ANNIE G. BRINTON, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 12s, 6d, [ ° 
HANNIBAL: Soldier, Statesman, 


Patriot, and the Crisis of the Sti le between Carthage 

and Rome, By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS, Author of 

“Napoleon.” [ilustrate', Crown svo, cloth, 5s, 
(Hexogs or tHE Nations.] (Ready.) 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT. and the Main- 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MEREDITH AS POET. 


Selected Poems. By George Meredith. 
(Constable & Co.) 


M* MEREDITH’S poetry is no mere 
side-issue of the work by which 
he is better known. Even were these 
poems the mere luxuries of a great prose 
writer, they would be interesting, and 
would be sure of a fit audience; but 
they are far more. Had Mr. Meredith 
ublished no single word of prose; had 
e left care those living, breathing 
figures which have grown so familiar, 
and merely chosen to give to the world 
this book of verse, a slenderer, but a 
no less sure, fame would have been his. 
Not that we, for one moment, recognise in 
Mr. Meredith one of the great masters of 
— verse. He is quite incapable of 
uch lines as 
** Absent thee from felicity awhile ’”’; 

or 


** In the bosom of bliss the light of light.” 
He is still less capable of such a verse as 


‘* For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


Judged by the highest tests, this poetry will 
be found wanting; and there seem to us 
two special deficiencies in it. There is 
throughout all these poems a lack of that 
great simplicity which we demand in the 
highest verse. P there are of quite 
extraordinary beauty, of ripe observation 
and flowing vigour; but we are from time 
to time arrested by a metaphor or a thought 
which is baffling in the extreme. No doubt 
the fault is largely that of the reader, and 
Mr. Meredith usually errs through excess 
of light; at the same time, greater 
poets, charged with an equal weight of 
thought, have ken more directly and 
cleanly. panel etic quality seems almost 
absent—a quality which stands for so much 


im poetry, and is so characteristic of the 
English race that the lack of it throughout 


are not demanding from Mr. Meredith that 
he should write lines such as 


‘* And thou, too, old man, as we have heard, 
wast once happy,” 
or 
“ the sting 
Of perishable things in my departing,” 


for there are but one or two in all time who 
can rise to these levels. What we complain 
of is, that throughout the book the sense 
of tears is nowhere apparent. Having 

inted out what we believe to be certain 
imitations to Mr. Meredith’s poetic gift, we 
can the more freely enjoy its. undoubted 
richness. We opened the book at “The 
Nuptials of Attila,” and cannot refrain from 
quoting once more its magnificent opening : 


‘* Flat as to an eagle’s eye, 

. Earth hung under a 

ign for ve he none. ° 
Inthe 0 hie « disdain, 
Sun and rain, and rain and sun, 
Cherished men to wax again, 
Crawl, and in their manner die. 
On his people stood a frost. 
Like the charger cut in stone, 
Rearing stiff, the warrior host, 
Which had life from him alone, 
Craved the trumpet’s eager note, 
As the bridled earth the Spring. 
Rusty was the trumpet’s t. 
He let chief and prophet rave ; 
Le mn earth — a i 
Threads o and slender rye, 
Wave 7 toa gerr untrampled ll 
O for the time when did cry, 

Eye and have, my Attila!” 


The first two lines of this passage are 
magnificent, particularly the word “hung,” 
which gives an impression of great distance 
and space. 

Note, too, the look on the face of the 
“scourge of God,” “in the peace of his 
disdain.” Still finer is the image “ Like 
the charger cut in stone,” &c., which 
exactly gives the pivture of a huge host 
ready to charge, but lifeless till their leader 
gave the word. Surely, however, the 
additional image, ‘‘ as the bridled earth the 
Spring,” merely weakens the effect, and the 
simile itself is altogether more common- 
place. Fine, too, is the evidently inten- 
tional dissonance, or possibly echo, in— 

‘* When God did ory, 
Eye and have, my Attila!” 


But the whole P ve has about it the glee 
of devastation, the delight of an appointed 
avenger. . Mr. Meredith’s metrical effects 
are often bold, but always justified. Take 
the fine line— 
‘*He burst out of the bosom of ire.” 
Wonderful, too, is this picture : 
‘* Name us that, 

Huddled in the corner dark, 

Humped and grinning like a cat; 

Teeth for li "Tis she! She stares, 

Glittering ugh her bristled hairs.” 
We have said that this poetry is wanting 
in the sense of tears. Nowhere is this seen 
more clearly than in ‘‘ The Lark Ascending.” 
The verse here has certainly a wonderful 
h and clearness and quickness : it actually 






admit, too, that Mr. Meredith has a perfect 
right to take the lark in his own way, and 
hear nothing but the rapture. But if we 
com the poem with that of Shelley, we 
shall at once see that Shelley strikes the 
deeper, and we believe the truer note. 
Both ets descend in spirit to the earth 
after the ravishment of the skylark’s voice ; 
but Shelley is touched with a certain sadness 
of the heart : 
‘* We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
A sincerest laughter ms 
ith some is fraught; . 
Our soenes cme are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” 
Now Mr. Meredith is touched rather by a 
certain sadness of the mind, here beautifully 
expressed : 
‘« Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 
Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink. 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood, 
We want the key of his wild note, 
= truthful in a a 
e seraphically 
Of taint « of personality.” 
To compare these two poems on the same 
theme will reveal to us not a little of Mr. 
Meredith’s excellences, and also, as we 
think, of his defects. Be this as it may, 
this poem to the lark has the true exuber- 
ance and bubble of music. The little poem, 
“Mother to Babe,” opens in exquisite 
fashion : 


** Fleck of sky you are 


Dropped through branches dark ” ; 

but hardly gives the impression of complete 
ease in the writing. Nothing more delig tful 
in its way than “‘ Love in the Valley” has 
been written for many years. It is steeped 
from start to finish in the faintness of dawn, 
the freshness of youth. Take only tho 
following lovely lines, and especially the 
two last : 

” ae crowd the shades as the grave East 


eepens, 
Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud 
swells. 
Maiden still the morn is; and strange she is 


and secret ; 

Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold 
as sea-shells.” 

The ‘‘ Hymn to Colour ” we cannot profess to 

quite understand, except the ending verses, 

some lines of which are deep and excellent: 


“They do not look through love to look on 


ee, 
Grave reese Nor know they joy of 
ight, 
Who deem the wave of rapt desire mrst be 
Its wrecking and last issue of delight. 
Dead seasons quicken in one petal-spo 
Of colour unforgot.” 
We have still reason to complain of a certain 
coldness in Mr. Meredith in the poem, 
‘“‘ Whimper of Sympathy.” All sane, strong 
men hate the sentimentalist, who is: the 
test foe of emotion; and there is in 
ese verses a certain fine scorn. But 
somehow or other we do not feel that these 
two lines are quite in the poetic key: 


* « All round we find cold nature slight 








these poems is the more remarkable. We 





oes give that sense of a song so joyous 
that the bird can scarcely get it out. We 


The feelings of the totter-kneed.’ 
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Here once more we can only raise ‘the old 
complaint: that finely scornful as ‘these 
verses are, it is none the less 'the “ rueful 
sight” of the weak devoured by ‘the strong 
that should appeal to the poet. Such scorn, 
though mentally fine, is not ‘the scorn of 
scorn ” which is the dower of the poet. In 
“‘The Appeasement of Demeter” we have 
a poem really in honour of laughter : 


Laughter! O thou reviver of sick earth ! 
Good for the spirit, 
For body, thou! to both art wine and bread.” 


Perhaps, however, the finest poem in the 
book is that called ‘“‘The Day of the 
Daughter of Hades.” The author shows in 
many another poem his delight in life, his 
love of light and laughter, his Greek appre- 
hension of the beauty of earth ; but nowhere, 
we think, has he given it such full and 
sweet utterance. e will quote as one 
example the following passage, containing a 
wonderful simile : 


‘** He saw through leaves 
The Mother and Daughter meet. 
They stood by the chariot-wheel, 
Embraced, very tall, most like 
Fellow poplars, wind-taken, that reel 
Down ther shivering columns and strike 
Head to head, crossing throats: and apart, 
For the feast of the look, they drew, 
Which Darkness no longer could thwart ; 
And they broke together anew, 
Exulting to tears, flower and bud. 
But the mate of the Rayless was grave : 
She smiled like Sleep on its flood, 
That washes of all we crave : 
Like the trance of eyes awake 
And the spirit enshrouded, she cast 
The wan underworld on the lake.” 


This is a passage of quiet beau 
cannot forbear quoting another 
and rush : 


** And the lord of the steeds was in form 
He, the God of implacable brow, 
Darkness: he: he in person: he 
Through the wave like a boar of the wilds 
From the hunters and hounds disen d, 
And a name shouted hoarsely : his child’s. 
Horror melted in anguish to hear. 

Lo, the wave hissed apart for the path 

Of the terrible Charioteer, 

With the foam and torn features of wrath, 

Hurled aloft on each arm in a sheet ; 

And the steeds clove it, rushing at land 

Like the teeth of the famished at meat. 
Then he swept out his hand.” 


; but we 
of fire 


We must leave this fine poem with the cry 
of ‘‘ Skiageneia!” ringing in our ears. 

The “Young Princess” is lightly and 
often beautifully written, but has not the 
flash and force of the passage just quoted, 
cr the deep charm of the passage before. 
Here are four mighty lines from ‘“ Lucifer 
in Starlight.” 


“* Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened, 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his 

scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe.” 


Somehow or other the word “ pricked ” seems 
rather too small for the effect of zones, but 
the poem, both in idea—that though Lucifer 
revolted from Awe, he sank before Law— 
and in execution, is very strong. ‘The Stdr 
Sirius” is, we think, nothing like as grand, 





and such words as “dotlings” and such 
limes as 


** Reducing many lustrous to the lean ”’ 


can scarcely be called happy. Of the 
tributes to Shakespeare there is no end, 
and Mr. Meredith makes his contribution. 
We are much inclined to doubt whether 
Shakespeare was the calm and benignant 
creature which it is the custom of all critics 
and most poets to imagine. The old note 
is struck by Mr. Meredith, who says: 


“Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth; un- 
soured 


He knew thy sons.” 


Tennyson speaks of 
‘* Universal Shakespeare, bland and mild.” 


Matthew Arnold paints the same picture. 
One would like to ask whether the reader of 
‘*Othello,” “Lear,” “Timon,” ‘* Measure 
for Measure,” and the Sonnets would rise 
from his book with quite the same feeling 
of serenity and blandness in Shakespeare’s 
character. We should, at least, like to ask 
Mr. Meredith whether the word “‘ unsoured ” 
would apply to that wonderful piece of 


verse beginning 
‘* Tired of all these for restful Death I cry.” 


In “Winter Heavens” we cannot pass by 
the following splendid lines : 


“* The living throb in me, the dead revive. 
a clothes us: there, past mortal 


reatn, 

Life glistens on the river of the death.” 
“‘ The Old Chartist” is, in its way, delightful ; 
and the whole scene with the rat and the 
mud-bank is natural in the extreme. 
Especially good is 

*« T feel superior to a chap whose place 

Commands him to be neat and supple.” 


“Fair Ladies in Revolt” is not, we think, 
quite so successful, and there are one or 
two lines which it is almost impossible to 
scan. For instance : 


** You have erred 
In mind only, and the perils that ensue.” 


We have no space to comment on the 
many powerful touches in “The Woods of 
Westermain,” with its ghastly ending. We 
should like to take leave of Mr. Meredith 
the poet with a last look at “‘ Modern Love.” 
The first of these poems is, we think, the 
finest. Listen to the ending lines: 


“Then when the fire doomed blackening, I 


found 


Her cheek was salt against my kiss, and 
swift 

Up the scale of sobs her breast did lift : 

Now am haunted by that taste, that 
sound !” 


Then what a depth of truth there is in the 
following verse : 
‘Tu tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 
The third poem is less fine; but in the 
fourth we get such lines as 


‘* Ah, what a dusty auswer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life!” 








But we do not quite like the line—it sounds 

a little hollow and swollen : 

“Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior 
horse.” 

We have, as we said, found Mr. Meredith 
the t somewhat cold, and lamented a 
certain obscurity in his verse; but that it is 
the verse of a true, and, at times, a splendid 
poet, no one with eyes or ears can for a 
moment doubt. 


MR. HENLEY’S “BURNS.” 


The Poetry of Robert Burns. Vol. IV. 
Edited by W. E. Heniey and T. F. 
Henderson. 


Mr. Hentey has ever been the enfant perdu 
of literature. It has always been the 
emprise perilous which has had attractions 
for him. In the achievement (essayed in 
company with Mr. T. F. Henderson) which 
he has now brought to a successful close by 
this fourth and final volume of the “Cen- 
tenary Edition of Burns,” the old fighting 
instinct shows itself strong as ten or a 
dozen years ago. Of whatever he set his 
pen to, one might be sure the average man 
would say: “True, no doubt; but how 
frightfully imprudent to sayit!” To speak 
the truth about Burns! If Mr. Henley had 
looked round him for what forlorn hope yet 
remaine | to lead, he could not have made a 
more keenly characteristic choice. When 
the third volume appeared, the vital and 
straight-spoken notes of Mr. Henley~ and 
Mr. Henderson showed plainly enough to 
what manner of issue they were hentiing 
and that issue we indicated in our comments 
at the time. Now we have Mr. Henley’s 
own summing-up of Burns’s “ Life, Genius, 
and Achievement,” in an essay bold, vivid, 
complete with all his old mastery. We 
look to see how far it confirms or contradicts 
the summary which we based on those 
former notes, and find that in the main we 
were not far astray as to his mind. What 
difference there is arises mostly from the 
fact that we dealt with but a part of Burns, 
and here (of course) Mr. Henley is dealing 
with the whole; so that it displays Burnsi n 
a more favourable—rightly, a more favour- 
able light. Let it be our first duty, and 
our pleasure, to say that we accept Mr. 
Henley’s conclusions with an assent as com- 

lete and cordial as is well possible for two 
- tn minds in this world of divergence. 
In but a few points (which we shall come at 
in due course) do we feel any recalcitrance ; 
and those are mostly things which have to 
do with Burns the man, not Burns the 


t. 
PoThe editors tell us (in the preface) that 
they have already incurred violent hostility 
from numbers of the poet’s countrymen, on 
account of the previous volumes; though 
their views were rather to be gathered than 
read therein. Mr. Henley’s essay will not 
be a peace-offering; but he has too many 
scars of battle to care. Let him take the 
thanks of the few, which to-morrow will be 
the thanks of the many. He has uttered 
what none have dared to utter, and none—if 
they had dared—could have uttered witi: 
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like weight, and faculty to compel audience. 
It is fortunately impossible—or impossible 
with any plausibility—to account for his 
utterance by international prejudice. He 
has at all times shown such liking for Scots 
writers, and been so connected with Scots- 
men, that many have taken him to be him- 
self a Scot. It was as editor of a Scots 
aper that he first acquired his present 
b iant repute and authority in the world 
of journalism. Already, indeed, his book of 
rose had made him known as a master of 
etters, with a style of perfect individuality 
and insuperable é¢/an—the beau sabreur of 
essayists. But it was his editing of the 
Scots—afterwards the National— Observer, 
which made him not merely the possessor of 
— in himself, but the cause of style in 
others, an acknowledged revolutioniser of 
English journalism. Therefore none can 
ascribe his summary of Burns to anythin 
but a disposition which sets the truth of 
literature before all nationality, and before 
ignorant obloquy. Nor has he tripped as 
he might have tripped. The Mr. Henley 
we knew of old neither praised nor blamed 
by halves. He loved a writer; and he 
descended in avalanchine praise which often 
swept judgment before it. He saw grave, 
unno sins in a writer; and on 
him a glut of mitraille before which the 
hapless author’s renown “ reeled, shattered 
and sundered.” Into no such trap has he 
fallen here. Mr. Henley seems to gain 
with the process of the years. Without 
sacrificing a jot of effectiveness, he has com- 
an even balance of treatment. 
eldom, indeed, can so grave a justice of 
matter have been fused with such brilliant 
entrain of manner. 

What admirer of Burns, in good truth, 
could desire bolder, nay, more audacious 
estimate of the poet’s place in literature 
than is given by Mr. Henley? It will not 
suffice the rabid Burnsian : “‘ Think nothing 
gained,” he cries, ‘‘ while aught remains” ; 
and allow that his poet’s Muse stands next 
in beauty to Helen and Cleopatra, he will 
not be pacified unless you concede that she 
unites the golden tresses of the Greek with 
the dark riches of the Egyptian. Reason— 
at the name of Burns reason must bow; 
“there is reason in roasting of eggs,” but 
not in toasting of Burns. His place, says 
Mr. Henley, is “in the first flight of Eng- 
lish poets after Milton, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare.” Is it not enough? ‘ Enough, 
aye, and too much!” many may be inclined 
to cry with the reviewer; ‘Is this the grave 
a you talked of even now?” . Well, 
et us look Mr. Henley’s gift-horse a little in 
the mouth. He declares with explicit justice : 
“Tt is not for ‘the love of lovely words’ 
that we revert to Burns. He has all 
manner of qualities—wit, fancy, vision of 
a kind, nature, gaiety, the richest humour, 
a sort of homespun verbal magic.” Never- 
theless he affirms, ‘“‘But for beauty we 
must go elsewhither.” It is simple verity. 
What, then, does Mr. Henley mean by his 
first-quoted declaration? This he means: 
the power, the consummate power of Burns 
is to be sought in what we may perhaps call 
his of character. ‘The master-quality 
of Burns . . . is humour.” There it is, 





the long-awaited truth spoken. at. last; 





directly, clearly, couragecusly. Therefore 
Mr. Henley concludes : 


‘* The world of ‘ Scotch morals, Scotch religion, 
and Scotch drink,’ may be ugly or not (as re- 
fracted through his temperament it is not). 
Ugly or not, however, it was the world of 
Burns; to paint it was part of his mission. . . . 
The world of realism lay broad-beaten by his 
ancestors . . . he followed it with vision, with 
humour, ‘inspiration and sympathy,’ avd with 
art; and in the sequel he is found to have a 
place «f his own in the first flight of Eng- 
lish poets after Milton, Chaucer, Shakespeare.” 


You see now what it means. It means— 
not that Mr. Henley is under any delusion 
as to the mode of Burns’s gift—but that 
humour and dramatic vision have for Mr. 
Henley a poetic value which for some of us 
they have not. Admit that, and Burns’s 
latest editor is not far wrong in the place he 


£ | assigns to Burns. 


Wherefore, seeing that his comparative 
estimate in no way thickens his sight of 
Burns’s absolute powers and their nature, 
we are little disposed tu contend over it; we 
can afford to pass it by on the other side. 
Personally, if Shakespeare had given us 
Falstaffs as the sands of the sea, and plays 
like ‘*Much Ado about Nothing” as the 
stars of the heavens, we should judge him a 
great dramatist, we should not judge him a 
great 
that Mr. Henley sees Burns exactly as he is, 
and utters his seeing without fear or flinch- 
ing. Therestisa bagatelle. ‘The master- 
quality of Burns is humour.” The “ Address 
to the Deil,” “The Devil and Dr. Hornbook,” 
those irreverent, pungent, irresistible flights 
of satire against the gloomy spirit of Scotch 
Calvinism, those pictures of peasant jollity, 
of vagrant revelry, full of animal spirits, 
of shrewdness, of character—instantaneous 
sgrafiti, the Comic Muse barefoot, reckless, 
tossing with dishevelled laughter; these 
are “ rantin’, rovin’ Robin” himself. -Him- 
self, and also—as Mr. Henley sees—his pre- 
decessors, Fergusson, and the author of 
Christ's Kirk on the Green, and the many 
more. In the Songs this is far more so. 
Mr. Henley says plainly that Burns worked 
best in these where “‘he had a lead” from 
some older singer ; and that it is such lyrics 
which “show Burns the song-smith at his 
best.” He adduces in the notes of this 
edition abundant proofs of the fact—some of 
which we quoted at length in reviewing the 
third volume. In our opinion, this fact, 
now thoroughly established by Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson, must needs place 
Burns somewhat below true greatness as a 
song-writer. This, however, does not seem 
to be altogether Mr. Henley’s view. It is 
so far true, he says, in that “the Burns of 
fact differs, and differs considerably and at 
many points, from the Burns of legend.” 
But ‘‘ enough remains to Burns to keep him 
easily first in the first flight of singers in the 
vernacular, and to secure him, outside the 
vernacular, the fame of an unique artist.” 
Our objection to this (let it pass for what it 
is worth) would be that the old border 
singers were ‘‘ vernacular,” and easily pass 
Burns in the serious lyric. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Henley would argue that few of 
their productions are real songs, but rather 
belong to the class of. brief ballads. 


t. But the essential thing remains,- 


Mr. Henley is not less, but rather more 
outspoken, in dealing with Burns the man. 
Terrible will be the flutter in the kailyards 
over this section of his work. Not Don 
Quixote among the puppets worked such 
slaughter grim and great as Mr. Henley 
when he ae out his long sword, and slices 
right and left among the marionettes that 
have hitherto done duty in the pleasant 
tragedy mixed full of lamentable mirth of 
“The loughman Poet; or, the Glasses and 
the Lasses.” Wood and tinsel are scattered 
about the stage; even Highland Mary lies 
lopped and low. For that last deed let Mr. 
Henley have our warmest thanks. Hateful 
is all sham, but most hateful of all the senti- 
mental sham. Let him also be thanked that, 
by way of righteous compensation, he has 
championed poor Jean Armour, neglected of 
allthe sentimentalists, because Burns took the 
romance out of her by giying her the tardy 
justice of marriage—not that the tardiness 
was his fault. or the first time we have 
Burns with the whitewash scraped off him 
—in his colours as he lived. 

Mr. Henley sums his own sketch in 
one chance-dropped sentence: ‘‘The lewd, 
amazing peasant of genius, the inspired 
faun.” Nay, he carries the revolt against 
smug unreality to excess; until we think 
of Lear tearing off his ‘‘lendings,” when 
the contemplation of Poor Tom has con- 
victed him of being ‘‘sophisticated.” He 
declares it too late to — for the 
‘primordial instinct,” and a particularly 
rank absurdity ‘‘in the case of a man 
who so exulted in its manifestations and 
results” as Burns. Passing by the 
principle involved in this sentence, most 
a will understand from it that Mr. 

enley —— Burns for illustrating the 
“‘ primordial instinct” by a life-long career 
of seduction; and it is not probable that 
Mr. Henley quite meant that. He shows 
clearly enough at the end what is really to 
be said of Burns: “a peasant of genius 
perverted from his peasanthood . . . . con- 
strained to live his qualities into defects.” 
Let it be added, that, though we have 
talked of the poet’s “career of seduction” 
(because, like Mr. Henley, we have a taste 
for calling things by their names), it was 
far from implying what it would imply in 
a higher society. The young ladies of such 
a@ community did not need much seduction. 
The delicate manner in which Jean Armour 
opened her affair with Burns is typical. 
Some philosophers affirm that in all love 
affairs the first call comes from the woman, 
though it is a silent call. But these 
maidens were articulate, and left nothing 
to chance. 

We are not, it is true, personally 
acquainted with Scottish village-life, we 
are willing to believe that things may 
have bettered since Burns wrote; and there 
is an immense gap between Mauchline and 
Thrums. Yet we do not speak out of our 
inner consciousness only. The reviewer 
has lived intimately in art wo a 

of asan strongly ogous 
Se” nat Veccribed by Burns, though 
more dour, less streaked with gaiety, 
and has, therefore, a vivid realisation 
of what such an environment means. 








Even. in. our, actual position of superiority 
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and proud ee gga age we do not find 
any stone exactly safe to throw at him. 
From this same experience, we doubt the 
heroism which Mr, Henley imputes to Jean 
Armour in a certain detail of conduct. He 
hardly, we think, realises the extent to 
which such girls’ sensibilities are dulled in 
these matters. But all this is not to be 
pursued here. Enough that without such 
experience it is not possible to understand 
all the excuse for Burns. 

In conclusion, let us hope that Mr. 
Henley’s courage and sincerity will purify 
the atmosphere about Burns. As in the 
ease of the Chinese Emperor’s clothes, one 
has spoken, and now many may begin to 
speak. But, as in Andersen’s story, to say 
that first word it needed, if not a child, what 
is in some ways the same—a man of genius, 


INACCURATE HISTORY. 


The Battlefields of Thessaly: By Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P. (John Murray.) 


Tus is a wearisome and profitless work. It 
cannot pretend to be a new and original 
history of the recent campaign in Greece, 
owing to the very trifling portion of the 
fighting that the author himself witnessed. 
Nor, so far as he was himself present at the 
battlefields of Thessaly, did his personal 
experiences differ at all from those already 
recounted in book form by several of the 
newspaper correspondents who professionall 
went through the war. or, ind 
has Sir Ellis anything very fresh to tell us 
about his capture by a Greek gunboat, 
while the circumstance, naturally enough, 
hardly ap to him so humorously as it 
did to the English journalists who narrated 
it at the time. It may also be suggested 
that the resistance of the Greeks to the 
Turks was of so contemptible a nature, on 
the whole, that it would hardly be worth a 
new and minute description, even if it had 
been possible for any individual to procure 
one. But Sir Ellis is by no means an 
accurate observer, and, being cursed with 
the trick of needless repetition, he gets into 
absurd tangles. The long artillery duel at 
Mati will not rank as an historical event of 
any great importance, but it is no doubt 
excusable for our present writer to tell us 
that on its third day (being the day of his 
own arrival on the scene of action) “ the 
first shell was fired in the artille ht at 
7.45, and the cannonade continued without 
cessation till about 12.45.” But is it excusable 
for him to tell us, three chapters on, in another 
account of the same battle, that “‘a furious 
cannonade began at eleven o’clock and lasted 
tillfour”? His ideas of distances are equally 
vague. He tells us how he watcha this 
same engagement from the top of the 
Melouna Pass, at a distance of but two 
miles from the Turkish batteries. But on 
the next day, when he descends into the 
plein, he quotes this distance as four miles. 
er authorities make it even further, and 
on yet another page of the book before us 
it is described as “ about two hours’ ride.” 
What can be the use of such contradictory 





details, except to distract the reader from 


paying attention to the author’s conclu- 
sions? e 

Sir Ellis cannot even be congratulated 
on the maps which he includes in his 
volume. Beautifully printed as they are, 
their blunders are all the more manifest. 
The projected railway, for example, vid 
Thermopyle and Lamia to Larissa is 
inserted as enjoying the same definite exist- 
ence as the Sakwege from Volo to Larissa 
and Kalabatea, while the much-used rail- 
way from Lamia to Marina is omitted from 
the same chart. The spelling of the various 


towns varies with the maps, even though in 


the text the name of the new premier, 
M. Ralli, is consistently t (for no 
apparent reason) Rhallys. These, no doubt, 
would be trivialities if in other respects we 
could obtain accurate history or comment. 
But, incredible as it may seem, on p. 94 we 
are told that certain mistakes in tactics on 
the part of the Turks at Valestino and 
Domoko “are explained or excused on the 
ground that the modern long range or 
repeating rifle prevents the soldier from 
being kept in hand.” Yet it is the fact, as 
truly narrated on p. 140 of the same book, 
that ‘‘the Turkish infantry were all armed 
with the Martini-Henry rifle” at Velestino, 
and that “only one brigade of the second 
division” had the Mauser at Domoko, which 
brigade fought with remarkable bravery 
and perfect discipline. So, too, on p. 139, 
Pharsalos is mentioned as marked by one of 
the “ largest and most sanguinary conflicts, 
and by the heaviest losses to the Turks.” 
Yet on p. 225 we are told “the action at 
Pharsalos cannot be called a battle,” and on 
p- 229 that the Turkish loss in the same 
engagement was “about 300 men hors de 
combat.” Many other “‘ howlers” of equal 
calibre might be quoted if space permitted, 
but enough have been advanced to indicate 
the value that this volume would possess as 
a book of reference. Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett, M.P.’s Russophobic views on the 
Eastern Question are already pretty well 
known, and are no doubt appreciated at 
their full value by his friends. The medley 
of obvious blunders in which these opinions 
are involved in The Battlefields of Thessaly 
will scarcely assist them to carry conviction 
to the minds of his political opponents. 


SIGNED ORITICISM. 


Studies in Two Literatures. By Arthur 
Symons. (Leonard Smithers.) 


Mr. Symons believes in the personal 
element in criticism: he judges no 
author, no book, by generally accepted 
formula or hard and fast dogmatic rule. 
He is distinctly an impressionist, and his 
criticisms are the records of his own feelings 
while reading certain books. He does not 
care an iota for abstract generalities, for his 
studies are studies in purely personal sensa- 
tions. And as every man is, at his best, but 
a creature of moods and impulses, it would 
be unfair to expect to find in these studies, 
written as they were at different times and 





under different ci an absolute 
continuity of thought, an absolute freedom 
from contradictions. As it is, the slight con- 
tradictions and revisions of previous im- 
pressions which crop up here and there only 
add to the charm of the book. 

These studies are divided into (1) Studies 
in the Elizabethan Drama; (2) Studies in 
Contemporary Literature; (3) Notes and 
ees English Writers; (4) Notes 
and Impressions: French Writers. Of 
these, the Studies in the Elizabethan 
Drama are the least successful; while 
the Notes on French writers are somewhat 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. In the 
Shakespeare essays, Mr. Symons has, as he 
remarks in the preface, been forced to become 
argumentative—‘‘ that was a necessity of the 
case, asI had to clear the ground.” Now 
this clearing of the ground is useful, but 
somewhat exasperating and tedious work ; 
and though . Symons does his . best 
to make ee the time-worn argu- 
ments of date and place and “internal 
evidences,” he cannot conceal his sense of 
the utter futility of them all. In argu- 
ments, in clearing the ground, personal 
impressions count for very little. The 
essays included under this section are on 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
«Twelfth Night,” ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” 
‘“‘The Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
and “Henry VIII.,” Philip Massinger and 
John Day. They were written as intro- 
ductions to an edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the ‘‘ Mermaid Series” of Elizabethan 
dramatists, and model introductions they 
unquestionably are. But they are nothing 
more. They contain admirable summaries 
of the works of a host of writers on the 
same subjects, but little that is distinctly 
original. Here and there, when Mr. Symons 
allows himself a free hand and gives his 
own impressions of certain characters— 
notably of Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth— 
they rise above the level of the merely 
commonplace; but for a volume of this 
kind, a book that makes some claim for 
permanency, the clearing of the ground is 
altogether too much in evidence. The best 
essay is that on “ Titus Andronicus,” where 
the evolution of the tragedy of blood, the 

e from the merely horrible in “ The 
Spanish Tragedy” or the “Jew of Malta” 
to the intensely and magnificently terrible, 
then to the most awful of all, the tragedy 
of the soul, is traced with particular 
clearness. 

In the ‘‘ Studies in Contemporary Litera- 
ture’? Mr. Symons is on surer and more 
congenial ground, for he is a modern of the 
moderns, one of les jeunes. We have here 
essays on Christina Rossetti, William 
Morris, Coventry Patmore, Walter Pater, 
Modernity in Verse and on Zola’s Method— 
essays intensely | ay and containing no 
suggestion of finality. It will be seen 
at once that in reviewing these studies 
we are confined to the expression of 
agreement with or disagreement from the 

ersonal impressions they set forth. To 
Seats with, we certainly do not like the 

assage on the first page of the essay on 
hristina Rossetti, which reads very much 
like a sneer at the genius of Mrs. Browning, 
and though in our admiration for the poems 
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of Miss Rossetti we would yield to none, 
we should hardly care to subscribe to Mr. 
8 ’s dictum that ‘‘she possessed a power 

artistic self-restraint which no other woman 
who has written verse, except the supreme 
Sapho, has ever shown. . . . She is more 
English than any Englishwoman.” In pass- 
ing we may say that we have noted through- 


out the k quite a number of such 
dogmatic rations. Mr. Symons’s some- 
what ified enthusiasms may serve as 


an excuse for these outbursts, but many of 
his studies—that on Walter Pater, for in- 
stance—suffer from a superfluity of admira- 
tion. The uliar note of Christina 
Rossetti’s genius is well summed up as “a 
power of seeing finely beyond the scope of 
ordi vision . . . an autumnal muse, 
perhaps, but the muse certainly of an autumn 
ing down towards winter with the happy 
ght still on it of a past, or now but 
searcely passing summer.’’ In such sum- 
mings up, Mr. Symons’s method is seen at 
his best. They are terse, graphic, and 
original, and, as a rule, give in a few lines a 
wonderfully true picture of the author’s 
peculiar genius. 

In the essay on William Morris, Mr. 
Symons is inclined to emphasise rather too 
strongly what he aptly calls the ‘“ vague 
and monotonous, and continuous and restful 
going on” of the poems, and to ignore the 
real passion. and fire of which Morris’s work 
was so full. It is curious to find a critic 
who in his confession of faith in the preface 
to this volume writes: ‘“‘A work of art has 
but one reason of existence—that it should 
be a work of art, a moment of the eternity 
of beauty,” complaining that ‘‘ to read ‘The 
Earthly Paradise’ is like taking a dose of 
opium,” and that in Morris’s work there is 
a senso of “that weariness which comes of 
over-much repose.” 

Mr. Symons’s criticism of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is rather carping, and shows 
that he has failed to fathom the marvellous 
attractiveness of Stevenson the man apart 
from Stevenson the writer. There isa lack of 
the all-n sympathy in Mr. Symons’s 
study. The “Notes on French Writers” 
are, as we have said before, distinctly dis- 
appointing. Mr. Symons knows contempor- 
ary French literature, at least contemporary 
French poetry, better than most critics. 
He has soaked himself in Continentalisms 
of every kind, but these studies are scrappy 
and haphazard and incomplete. In one is 
he ye geen in another critical, and, 
though are interesting, the wisdom of 
including such flimsy impressions in a 
volume of solid merit is questionable. The 
note on Catulle Mendis is altogether 
laudatory. Yet a man who has abused 
his real talents as Mendés has done is 
positively despicable. 

We have left to the last Mr. Symons’s 
essay on ‘‘ Modernity in Verse,” perhaps the 
most suggestive study in the collection. 
With the good that he says of Mr. 
Henley’s poetry we heartily agree, butit is a 
pity that no mention is made of Mr. Kipling, 
one of the most essentially modern of poets. 
Mr. Symons finds in Mr. Henley’s capacity 
for dealing with London, with the madden- 
ing roar and rush of life, the true test of 
modernity. 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN 


SWITZERLAND. 
Social Switzerland. By William Harbutt 
Dawson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Dawson writes primarily for the ex- 
pert, and those who are intimately connected 
with trade organisations or social work in 
this country will find his book particularly 
suggestive and instructive; but in these 
days, when such problems as the relief of 
the unemployed, the housing of §the 
poor, or the protection of the working 
classes, are forced into such tremendous 
rominence, the experiments which have 
een carried on in Switzerland become of 
universal interest. We could have wished 
that Mr. Dawson had pointed out more dis- 
tinctly the difference between the social 
legislation now in force in England, France, 
and Germany and that of the various can- 
tons in Switzerland, for his book would 
then have been of more value to the general 
reader, who is not always too well informed 
a regard to the intricacies of social legis- 
tion. 

The first section of the book deals with 
the organisation and protection of labour in 
factories. In Switzerland the law fixes a 
normal day of eleven hours, though ten 
hours only may be worked on Saturday and 
the days preceding holidays. There seems 
to be little or no desire for an eight-hours’ 
day. In the middle of the day at least an 
hour’s rest must be given to all workpeople. 
Sunday work is only permitted under 
special circumstances, and all factory regu- 
lations—as to conditions and hours of work, 
payment of wages, fines, &c.—must be sub- 
mitted to the Cantonal Government, ‘ which 
first takes the opinion thereon of the work- 
people themselves.” Sunday and night 
work is prohibited for women, who are 
allowed an extra half-hour for the mid-day 
rest—when they have household duties to 
perform. The regulations with regard to 
child labour do not, however, appear to be 
very satisfactory. 

In spite of the longer hours, the wages 
paid to the Swiss working classes fall 
considerably below the standard common in 
this country, and Mr. Dawson cites the case 
of the silk-ribbon weavers of Basle who 
struck quite recently for a minimum wage 
of 3s. 9d. per day. Though the trade union 
organisation in Switzerland is comparatively 
weak, strikes are more generally successful 
than in this country, for the essentially 
democratic spirit of the Swiss people is an 
immense and invariable power on the side 
of the strikers. Mr. Dawson gives a 
detailed account of the various organisa- 
tions of working men in different parts of 
the country. e story of the evolution of 
the Griithverein now a Socialist organisa- 
tion of great importance, boasting of some 
thirteen thousand members, is particularly 
instructive. 

Under the general heading of ‘‘ Industrial 
Peace” we have next an account of the 
Industrial Courts of Arbitration which are 
now to be found in most cantons. All 
minor disputes between employer and 
employee are finally settled by the judges 
of these courts; but there seems little doubt 








that the side of the employee is much 
favoured, and employers are by no means 
satisfied with the workings of the courts of 
arbitration. There are three judges—one 
chosen from the civil courts, one from 
the ranks of the employers, and one from 
among the men—but Mr. Dawson adds, 
very significantly, ‘‘there is a tendency for 
employing members of the courts, or certain 
of them, to vote with the labour side from 
motives of trade rivalry or with the object 
of ingratiating themselves with the working 
classes.”’ 

Switzerland would appear to be a haven 
of rest for the pee: working man. 
There are relief stations situated in all parts 
of the country—stations very different in 
every — from the English workhouse 
—and labour registries are to be found in 
every town of any importance. Some idea 
of the amount of relief ¢ given to the unem- 

loyed may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1894, in the canton of Zurich alone, the 
relief stations drew more than £1,100 from 
the cantonal exchequer. In many of the 


lurge towns homes for travelling working 
men in search of employment have been 
established on a very scale. In the 


Passantenhaus, in Berne, no fewer than 
17,000 persons—a third of them foreigners 
—are fed and housed every year. Of these 
more than 300 received new shoes, many 
received new clothes, and not a few gifts of 
money to help them on their way. 

We have no space for a detailed account 
of the various Swiss labour colonies and 
labour bureaux and exchanges. As is 
generally known, it has fallen to the lot 
of Switzerland to make the first practical 
experiments in compulsory out-of-work in- 
surance, and Mr. Dawson gives an excellent 
history of the attempt and its results in the 
various cantons. The homes for the aged 

r, which are scattered throughout 
Bwitzerland, are ideal establishments, and 
it is painful to realise we have so few 
establishments like the Greisenasyl of Berne 
in this country. 

The book concludes with chapters on 
technical education and the control of the 
drink traffic. Social Switzerland is alto- 
gether a suggestive and instructive book— 
a book to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. 


ABOUT BIRDS. 


Citizen Bird: Scenes from Bird-life for 
Beginners. By Mabel Osgood Wright 
and Elliott Coues. With 111 Llustrations. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


“ Brrp-pay” is a phrase unknown to our 
Cisatlantic ears. the land of the free 
and glorious it is becoming known as the 
name of a festival devoted to instructing the 
youth in the useful qualities of what a 
amphlet before us on the subject calls “our 
eathered brothers.” In a similar manner 
‘‘Arbor Day” has come to be —r. 
throughout America as a day on which it is 
meet for children to plant trees and think 
about them. These two celebrations are 
the outcome of a movement which has been 
taking place to interest young people in the 
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beauties and economics of nature generally. 
It is a movement which must command the 
sympathy of all, but especially of those who 
have seen the previous sacrifice of nature to 
the utilitarian Moloch, and have noted the 
rapid ames eer of singing birds and 
flowering plants before the devastating march 
of industry. Many writers have dwelt upon 
this saddening feature of American growth. 
Now the reaction has set in with a kind of 
frenzy, and birds, beasts, and wild vegeta- 
tion are to be protected at all hazards. The 
authors of the movement have sensibly 
abandoned all hope of securing their object 
by means of prohibitive legislation, and 
have gone instead direct to the heart of the 
people at its most plastic and impressionable 
age. One might have felt sceptical as to the 
power of any human influence to rob the 
schoolboy of his bird’s-nesting and catapult- 
ing propensities; and in England especially 
we should probably shrug shoulders over 
the idea, and utter the time-worn com- 
placencies that boys do very little damage 
to our feathered population, and that birds’- 
nesting is an excellent means of inculcating 
a spirit of hardiness and adventure. They 
look at things differently in America. There 
not only does the sdeaines seem to be 
amenable to the dulcet reasoning of humani- 
tarians, but even a Secretary of Agriculture 
can so far unbend from his official calmness 
as to ‘‘ enthuse” in the following strain : 


‘** The love of feather ornaments so heartlessly 
persisted in by thousands of women, and the 
mania for collecting eggs and killing birds so 
a0 rooted in our boys, are legacies of 
barbarism inherited from our savage ancestry. 
The number of beautiful and useful bi 
annually slaughtered for bonnet trimmings 
runs into hundreds of thousands, and threatens, 
if it has not accomplished, the extermination of 
some of our rarer species. The insidious egg- 


— pea-shooting proclivities of the 


small boy are hardly less widespread and 
destructive. It matters little which of the two 
ogre is more fatal since neither is productive 
of good. One looks to the gratification of a 
shallow vanity, the other of a cruel instinct and 
an expenditure of boyish energy which might 
profitably be diverted into other channels.’’ 
And again : 

‘* Birds are of inestimable value to mankind. 

Without their unremitting services our gardens 
and fields would be laid waste by insect pests. 
But we owe them an even deeper debt than 
this, for the study of birds tends to develop 
some of the best impulses and attributes of our 
nature. Among them we find examples of 
generosity, unselfish devotion, of the love of 
mother for offspring, and other estimable 
qualities.” 
We try to picture Mr. Walter Long carried 
away to this extent, and after repealing in 
one breath his much-detested police: sean ig 
sitting down to reflect on the simple beauties 
of Mrs. Gatty’s nature parables! 

However, sentimental or not—and it is 
astoundingly sentimental—one cannot find 
anything but praise for the authors of the 
bird-protection movement in America. It 
has a practical side as well which it would 
be unfair to ignore, and that is that con- 
siderable efforts are being made to put 
before farmers the true facts as to their in- 
debtedness to birds for destroying the grubs 
which injure agricultural industries. The 





farmer, like the gamekeeper, has an in- 
stinctive feeling that most wild creatures are 
to be regarded as enemies, and destroyed. 
How short-sighted this policy is can be 
demonstrated to simplicity by examining 
the crops of even such an agricultural terror 
as the crow. 

The nicely printed book before us is not 
unconnected with the movement we have 
been referring to. Its objects, therefore, 
are unimpeachable. Whether in the form 
presented by Miss (? Mrs.) Osgood Wright 
and Dr. Elliott Coues it is likely to prove 
acceptable, is a matter which an English 
reviewer has some difficulty about ‘coiliee. 
We have seen that full-grown American 
officials can write very sentimentally about 
birds with confidence of aquening, to their 
public; maybe the peculiarly waterish senti- 
ment of Citizen Bird is the kind of thing 
appreciated by American children. We 
would rather that American children spoke 
for themselves. One thing is tolerabl 
certain, it does not appeal to Englis 
children. The setting is unfamiliar, in- 
volving “Mammy Bun,” an old negress 
cook, certain very Transatlantic children— 
we assume them to be Transatlantic—an 
irritating but faultless cripple, and a pre- 

sterously benevolent ornithologist. The 
iterary flavour is something between Maria 
Edgeworth and Sandford and Merton, 
fraught with unpalatable suggestions of an 
antique time. But more important still is 
the fact that scarely a bird mentioned is 
familiar, or bears a familiar name. The 
‘blue bird” does not flit about our English 
eaves; cat birds, mocking birds, chickadees, 
towkees, and a hundred others which figure 
in these apologues, are conspicuous by their 
absence. The only English bird of the lot 
is the English sparrow, and that alone of 
them all is condemned to ruthless exter- 
mination. For these various reasons we 
doubt the popularity of Citizen Bird in 
England; its charming get-up and scrupulous 
accuracy may commend it to the different 
tastes of the American jeunesse. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 


English Epigrams and Epitaphs. Selected by 
Aubrey Stewart. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Srewarr’s collection of epigrams and 
epitaphs makes a pleasant little volume 
which many people will be glad to keep on 
their shelves for reference. Like all books 
of its kind, it contains a certain amount 
that, from the literary standpoint, is of no 
particular value, while, on the other hand, 
it omits some well-known epigrams which 
one would have expected to find included 
init. But, on the whole, its contents are 
judiciously selected and well arranged. As 
one might expect, the section devoted to 
epitaphs is more interesting than that 
which contains the epigrams, perhaps be- 
cause comparatively few English poets of 
the first rank have turned their attention to 
the epigram. Pope, of course, is an excep- 
tion, and his epigrams are almost always 
admirable. But Swift’s are too often clumsy, 
while Byron’s, though neat, are rather 








obvious. Mr. Stewart, by the way, omits 
the well-known one of his on Castlereagh : 


“ So Castlereagh has cut his throat—the worst 
Of this is, that his own was not the first ! ” 


Also the clever Lopes 6 epitaph on John 
Adams of Southwell, and the oft-quoted 


‘“« With Death doomed to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab he 
Who lied in the cha: 
Now lies in the abbey.” 


Byron, in fact, is but scantily represented 
in this collection. It contains, of course, 
the velebrated lines on Milton by Dryden, 


“« Three poets in three distant ages born,” 


perhaps the best epigram, in the Greek sense 
of the word, in the . English —— 
While in the more ordinary sense of the 
word “ epigram” nothing can be better 
than the familiar one by Wesley on Butler, 
the author of Hudibras, also included here: 


‘“* While Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive 
No gen’rous patron would a dinner give.. 
Seo him when starved to death, and turn’d to 
dust 


Presented with a monumental bust! 
The Poet’s fate is here in emblem shown— 
He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone.” 


The last two lines are as good as they can 
possibly be, but the first four are somewhat 
too diffuse for a perfect epi . 

Turning to the opite hs in this collection, 
we find all, or nearly all, that we could wish 
of the famous ones, while some new ones 
are included that were well worth recording. 
Here is one from Edinburgh : 

‘* John McPherson 
Was a wonderful Person. ’ 
He stood 6 ft. 2 without his shoe. 
And he was slew 
At Waterloo.” 


This from Pewsey Church is still more 
delightful : 
‘* Here lies the body of 
Lady O'Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly 
Called the Sublime. 
' She was 
Bland, passionate, and deeply religious, 
Also she painted in water-colours, 
And sent several pictures to the Exhibitions. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Mr. Stewart, in one place, gives a very un- 
satisfactory version of a famous epigram : 
** This World’s a city full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market-place where each one 
meets : 
If Life were only merchandise to buy, 
The Rich would live, the poor alone would 
die.” 
The other version, which is undeniably 
superior, runs as follows: 
‘* Life is a city with many a street, 
Death is the portal where all men mect. 
If Life were a thing that money could buy 
The Poor could not live—and the Rich would 
' not die.” 


The epitaph on a great Talker, 

** Hic tacet,” 
is extremely happy. Altogether this is a 
pleasant collection, clearly printed and con- 
venient in size. It should be popular with 
lovers of the epigram. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 





The novels published during the past week number twenty- 
two. They are: 


Wuat Maistre Knew. By Henry James. 


A study of a young girl upon whom the world opened hardly and 
harshly. A typical Henry James. Jan serially through the 
New Review and the Chap Book. (W. Heinemann. 304 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Lapy’s WALK. By Mrs. OLrpHant. 


A posthumous, supernatural novel. About a ghost—a lady—that 
frequents Ellermore in the Highlands. A gentle story. Not in 
the least bluggy. ‘We don’t call it a ghost,” said Charlotte. 
“‘T am fond of it for my part; but, then, I have been used to it all 
my life.” (Methuen & Co. 251 pp. 6s.) 


Hueu Wynne: FREE QUAKER. By 8. Were MrrcHett. 


A novel of the American revolution. Ran through the Century 
magazine. The Free Quaker, or Disowned Friend (disowned 
because he believed, with others, that active resistance was justi- 
fiable) who tells the story, was on General Washington’s staff. One 
critic has already boldly stated that ‘‘ Dr. Mitchell has now written 
the great American novel.” Another (in the Outlook) says: ‘‘If 
not the long-sought American novel, it at least comes closer to it 
than any other novel of the decade.” We await our own verdict 
with fortitude. (T. Fisher Unwin. 485 pp. 6s.) 


Marretra’s MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris. 


Another long novel by the patient, pleasant, pedestrian author of 
The Countess Radna, &c., &., &c. As usual, many of the characters 
are titled. The end leaves Marietta, ‘‘for once in her life, happy 
and contented.” (W. Heinemann. 350 pp. 4s.) 


In Kepar’s TEnts. By Henry Sreron MERRIMAN., 


The Sowers took us to Russia. Now we are off to Spain (’tis 
sixty years ago) with an impulsive and generous Irishman, who 
plays no inconsiderable part in the Carlist war. Mr. Merriman, 
as usual, convinces and thrills. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Tue BEeErtez. By Ricnarp Marsna. 


But such a Beetle! Let tlie author speak for himself: ‘‘I am 
quite prepared to believe that the so-called Beetle was a creature 
born neither of God nor man.” Dracula, by Mr. Bram Stoker, was 
creepy, but Mr. Marsh goes one, oh! many more than one, better. 
There is a horrible picture as frontispiece. (Skeffington & Cv. 
351 pp. 6s.) 


One oF THE Broken BrigapeE. By Curve Puturrrs-Wottey. 


By the author of Snap and Gold Gold in Cariboo; but we know 
them not. The characters move on from Berkshire to Vancouver 
Island, where adventures follow fast and faster till the postcript, 
where you may see “‘an old grey-haired man and a fair type of 
English womanhood bending over a marble tablet, and under- 
neath is written ——” No, fairness forbids. (Smith, Elder & Co. 
279 pp. 6s.) 


Tae Misanruropr’s Her. By Cyrit Grey. 


Of a former effort, Glenathole, we wrote: ‘A most conscientious 
erformance.” This, too, is conscientious—and very, very long. 


t should please the Scot, for the dialect begins on the first page: 
“Ye canna cross the nicht, Duncan. Hoots, man, ye’re daft to 
380 pp. 


think o’t.” (Skeffington & Son. 6s.) 





A Farr DEcErvEr. By Gerorce Pasron. 


The end falls thus: ‘‘ Presently the couple went into the cheerful 
vicarage drawing-room. . . . But outside in the darkness and the 
rain the man sat beside the rose-guarded grave, and leant his cheek 

inst the branches, all unconscious of the thorns [our italics], and 
. ee that he had not forgotten... .” (Harper & Brothers. 
277 pp-) : 


Amy Vrvtran’s Rina. By Surcreon-Masor H. M. Greennow. 


An Indian story, by the author of The Tower of Ghilzsan. Durbars, 
station balls, dak-b ows, and bits like this: ‘‘‘ Khanamez 
pur hai’ announced the khansamah with a solemn salaam; and 
next moment the young pair went into dinner.” (Skeffington & 
Son. 244 pp. 5s.) 


Tue ApvENTuREs or Sr. Kevin. By R. D. Rocers. 


The author would join the humorists with these Irish tales. 
He is not ill-equipped for the task. Seven of the tales deal with 
St. Kevin, Abbot of Ballykilowen, ‘‘who administered justice 
somewhat in the Eastern fashion.” He and the author are very 
Irish. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 266 pp. 6s.) 


Tue SHowman’s DavuGurer. By Scorr Granam. 


By the author of 4 Bolt from the Blue, &c., &c., who prints this 
motto: “‘ We pay for everything here below; nothing is stolen.” 
Many characters, much dialogue, and rapid movement. A ‘“ meaty” 
novel. Period: Close of the Second ire, ‘‘ ere the Napoleonic 
bubble had been pricked by the sword of the Teuton, and burst.” 
(Hurst & Blackett. 370 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Gops ARRIVE. By Annie E. Hotpswor7rs. 


By the author of Joanna Traill, Spinster. Much about Labour 
and the People. In the beginning Katherine loved Franklin, Had 
he not “ beggared himself to feed the starving women and children 
in a great dock-strike!” He also gave them (1) his clothes, (2) his 
savings, and (3) his furniture. So he became a hero, and even a 
saint in Katherine’s eyes. Appeared in the Sunday Magazine, and 
is now published by Mr. William Heinemann. (344 pp. 6s.) 


A Boox Wrirnout a Man. 


But they talk about men throughout, which comes to much the 
same thing in the end. The heroines are Rose (bright and bonny), 
Morda (tall, dark, tragic), ena (fair, plump, emancipated), and Zhe 
Limpet (small, curly, musical, affable—extremely), and they talk. 
Need we say more? (Elliot Stock. 144 pp.) 


By Agnes G. Herperrtson. 


Tue Furure Power. By Z. 8S. Henpow. 


An imaginary account of the great strike of 190—, and the 
triumph of twelve and a half million workers who wanted to change 
our present social system. They did it, and now (that is, in 190—) 
‘‘ whispered blessings ascend to heaven from millions of lips which 
formerly only opened to emit groans, sighs, and blasphemies.” 
(The Roxburghe Press. 79 pp. 1s.) 


Tue SECRETAR. By W. Bearry. 


A Scotch historical romance, an addition to the first-person- 
singular school. ‘I, John Kilgour,” tell the story, and there is an 
average of one N.B. word to every three lines. Some one says: 
“‘Hech me! d’ye tell mesae? Weel, weel, that may weel be... . 
I maun hae siller some gate.” Someone else has ‘“‘a walth o’ 





fechtin’.” The tale is founded on the story of the Casket Letters, 
(Alex Gardner. 433 pp.) 
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Tue Stvcer or Maaty. By T. Hoopzr. 


A brisk historical novel of adventure of the Stanley Weyman 
school, as you will perceive by the first three lines which we quote : 


‘*A PROTESTANT spy ! 
The cards fell on the table with a soft, pattering click.” 


Period 1697. (Methuen & Co. 259 pp. 6s.) 


Mame o’ THE Corner. By M. E. Francis. 


M. E. Francis, or Mrs. Francis Blundell, as she is known in 
rivate life, is doing for Yorkshire what Miss Wilkins has done 
or New England. Maime o’ the Corner is a =, story of 
i life in the manner of the author’s earlier books, Jn a North 
Country Village and A Daughter of the Soil. (Harper & Brothers. 
802 pp. 6s. For some or no reason it is dated 1898.) 


Tue Fart or THE SPARROW. By M. C. Batrour, 


A story of old-fashioned comfort with old-fashioned flowers and 
furniture in it, and a squire who says: “I’m d——d if you 
sha’n’t marry the little hussy with my blessing!” ‘ Only,” adds 
the author, ‘‘he did not say ‘hussy’ at all, but another word 
which he had learnt from the farmers about him.” (Methuen & Co. 
371 pp. 6s.) 

Forsmpen sy Law. By Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS, 

Major Griffiths’s experience as a prison ae r entitles him to 
wile a novel under Mis title peculiazly well. It is a bustling, 
sensational story of vice and virtue—a melodrama between two 
covers. (Jarrold & Sons. 332 pp. 6s.) 


A Rerorn to Nature. By Eusa pv’Esterre Keene. 


A story of quiet life in Kent, by the author of Appassionata. 
Social chit-chat, love, rustic humour. On the penultimate page the 
heroine cries, ‘‘ Dirck, get a blue-bag from someone! Go to the 
Goodwins and get all the blue-bags you can. I’ve sat on a wasp’s 
nest. Oh, I must be stung.” She was not stung, but a minute 
later she was proposed to and said “ Yes.” A pocket-novel. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 262 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Nrosz. By Jonas Liz. 


A translation. Jonas Lie is a Norwegian, and “‘ the best beloved ” 
of living Norwegian novelists. His age is sixty-three. His work 
is noted for truthfulness, simple pathos, deep moral sincerity, and 
his style is ‘“‘colloquial almost to a fault.” Mr. Edmund Gosse 
tells us in an introduction to Niobe that Lie was introduced to his 
notice by “the elegant and hospitable Mr. Hegel in the classic 
parlour of his firm.” Only think! (W. Heinemann. 290 pp.) 





Three Partners. By Bret Harte. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The most notable feature of Mr. Bret Harte’s new story is the 
reappearance of Mr. Jack Hamlin. 


‘‘ Suddenly the conversation dropped, the laughter ceased. Everyone 
turned round, and, by a common instinct, looked towards the door. 
From the obscurity of the hillslope below came a wonderful tenor voice, 
modulated by defiance and spiritualised by the darkness. . 
looked at one another. ‘That’s Jack Hamlin,’ they said.” 


This recalls the old thrill that came with the ending of “ Brown of | 


Calaveras,” does it not? Mr. Hamlin is quite at his best in Three 
Partners—suave, well-groomed, imperturbable, masterful, right. It 
is an absorbing story, even if the author has done far better things. 
The old, clean-cut, well-bred style; the old types—the gambler, 
the drunkard (it is our friend Whiskey Dick of ‘“‘ Two Saints of the 
Foot Hills,” though less grand than of yore), the simple, lucky 
miner, the Paris-fashioned, delicate, exotic woman, and so on; the 
old alluring camp life ; the mustangs and shooting irons, the clouds 
of dust | the majestic mae are here. And the plot holds 
you to the very end, thanks, very largely, to Mr. Jack Hamlin’s 
share in it. The pictures do not help the book much. Indeed, one 
had hoped never to see any artist’s conception of Mr. Hamlin. 


. . The men | 





A Day's Tragedy. (s — Ehyae By Alien Upward. 


[This being a novel in rhyme it has been thought well that it should 
have a review in rhyme. But in the interests of reviewers this 
cannot be considered a precedent.—Ep. AcapEmy. | 


Would you read of Mortimer Vane, 
And Mortimer’s lady love Madelaine 
Nad Mortimer never completely won), 

d Mortimer’s rival Harrington, 
And Mortimer’s trial for a deadly crime ?— 
Why, then you must read this “ Novel in Rhyme.” 
Pages two hundred and fifty-three 
Go to the woful history.— 
It might be ‘‘ The Ring and the Book” again, 
But it’s merely the story of Mortimer Vane. 
When Mortimer Vane at first grew keen 
On Madelaine she was just sixteen : 


‘** He but a boy and she in the bud 
Before it blossoms to womanhood.’’ 


He met her first in the Isle of Wight, 
oe, as the poet prefers to write, 
e 


** found her in the lovers’ isle, 
The channel’s diamond, where the smile 
Of summer on our southern coast 
Lingers last and softens most.” 


Madelaine was “ one of those 

Whose love like the delicate myrtle blows.” 
Her father was known as “a warrior, 
Scarred and aged in many a war” ; 

While Mortimer’s father was one “ to whom 
Great is the calling of the groom” 

(Which means—translated from Upwardese— 
He went to races and “ backed the gees.”’) 
Mortimer’s love, too strongly stirred, 

Broke its fetters with one swift word, 

And he was Madelaine’s, Madelaine his, 
And both drank deep of the lovers’ bliss. 
But ah! too poor, too dull, was Vane 

To hold such a girl as Madelaine, 

And hence she turned her ear anon 

With a sigh of relief to Harrington. 
Harrington was a millionaire, 
Blackhearted, of course, but less of a bear 
In every way than Mortimer Vane, 

And much better suited to Madelaine. 
Moreover, as far as we’re able to see, 

A much more lovable man than V. 


‘* His wealth had been won by crooked ways, 
Walking warily in the maze 
Of London’s mightier Monaco.” 
(Anglicé: Stock Exchange, don’t you know ?) 
So when Vane next sought Madelaine’s face 
Gracing their favourite watering-place, 
‘* He found her sundered from his reach, 
In the full vortex of the beach, 
Where, to still more vacant fops, 
London’s painted Ethiops 
Tuned their noisy serenade, 
And of the sea a circus made,”’ 


And knew at once that he was done 
Brown by the affluent Harrington. 
** Alas!” cried Vane, 
‘<4 for him who is poor 

To knock at the golden-hingéd door 

Of happiness is itself a sin. 

Only the rich may enter in.’” 
And so on Madelaine’s wedding-night, 
At Bournemouth, in the misty light, 
Mortimer fired at Harrington, 
And left the financier dead as a stone. 
Such a story did Vane unlock 
In passionate tones from the prisoner’s dock 
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Before an ingly patient ju 
Who never so much as whi = 
Mortimer Vane was condemned to die, 
But, under the warder’s very eye, 

He swallowed poison just in time. 

That is the end of the “‘ Novel in Rhyme.” 


1? 


The principal charm of Upwardese 
Resides in its choice seiiibiaes. 

Thus, novelists writing in prose would say 
A “ public-house,”’ but the Upward way 


Is to call it 
‘“‘ a Bacchic temple, where 

All day a pri debonaire 

Glads with the vintages of France 

Bright cups wherein the bubbles dance.” 
When some one wept, , 

‘in a wild gush 

The sluices of grief began to rush: ” 
While a telegram attains the state 
Of ‘‘the russet envelope of fate.” 
ae who like such tropes as these 
Will fairly revel in Upwardese ; 
But others may show fatigue’s worst signs 
Ere they conquer the twice two thousand lines. 


* * * * 


The Skipper’s Wooing. By W. W. Jacobs. 
(C. A. Pearson, Limited.) 


From the point of view of pure art ‘‘ The Brown Man’s Servant,” 
which is the second and shorter of the two stories in Mr. Jacobs’s 
volume, makes the greater claim. It has a pretty touch on the 
uncanny. The characters are a Jew pawnbroker and a Burmese— 
the Brown Man—who wants a diamond which the Jew has got into 
his clutches and refuses to surrender. This is how the mysterious 
Browr. Man is introduced : 


“‘ The cat, still dozing, became aware of a strong, strange odour. In 
a lazy fashion it opened one eye, and discovered that an old, shrivelled 
up little man, with a brown face, was standing by the counter. It 
watched him lazily, but warily, out of a half-closed eye, and then, 
finding that he appeared to be quite harmless, closed it again. 

The intruder was not an impatient type of customer. He stood for 
some time gazing round him; then a thought struck him, and he 
approached the cat and stroked it with a masterly hand. Never, in the 
course of its life, had the animal met such a born stroker. Every 
touch was a caress, and a gentle thrum, thrum rose from its interior in 
response. 

Something went wrong with the stroker. He hurt. The cat started 

up suddenly and jumped behind the counter. The dark gentleman 
smiled an evil smile, and, after waiting a little longer, tapped on the 
counter.” 
The Brown Man threatened to send a devil to work his revenge. 
That evening the cat goes apparently mad, and the Jew suniine 
over its dead body on his way to bed. This is the prelude to a 
terrible night. I do not propose to give Mr. Jacobs away by 
revealing the form which the devil takes, but in the morning the 
Jew shoots himself. The story is told with considerable talent, 
tersely and without irrelevancies. Its companion is cast in a lighter 
vein and smells of sea-water, ropes’ ends and shag tobacco. The 
skipper of a small coasting schooner has fallen in love with a 
Board-school teacher. She refuses to marry him until her long-lost 
father is found. The skipper proposes a reward to his crew, and 
the consequent adventures of Sam, Dick, the cook, and the boy 
Henry are, to my mind, immensely diverting. Henry, above all, in 
prosperity or adversity, is a fund of joy. Generally the laugh is 
on Henry’s side, but when the gymnasium mistress carried him out 
of the garden with stolen apples rolling from his pocket, the tables 
were turned; for he met the cook outside. Here is a sample of 
Henry’s wit and humour: 


‘They had got down to the river again, and he hesitated in front of a 
small beer-shop, whose half-open door and sanded floor offered a standing 
invitation to passers-by. 

_ ‘Could you do a bottle o’ ginger-beer ?’ inquired the mate, attracted 
in his turn. 

‘No,’ said Henry shortly, ‘I couldn’t. 
you're going to have.’ 

The mate grinned, and, leading the way in, ordered refreshment for 


I don’t mind having what 








two, ing a t wink with the proprietor as that humorist 
drew the lad’s half-pint in a quart pot. 

‘ Ain’t you goin’ to blow the head off, sir?’ inquired the landlord; as 
Henry, after aa darkly into the depths and nodding to the mate, 
buried his small face in the pewter. ‘ You'll get your moustache all 
mussed up if you don’t,’ 

The boy withdrew his face, and, wiping his mouth with the back of 


his hand, ed the offender closely. ‘So long as it don’t turn it red, 
I don’t mind,’ he said patiently, ‘and I don’t think as ’ow your swipes 
would hurt anythin’.’” 


The Skipper’s Wooing is extravaganza throvghout, but it shows Mr. 
Jacobs to be possessed of real humour and humour of a more 
humorous sort than certain humorists have lately vouchsafed to us. 
Taken together, the two stories quite sustain the high promise of 
Many Cargoes. 


* * * . 
Perpetua. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
(Isbister & Co.) 


Mr. Baring-Gould is equally well known as a prolific writer of 
fiction and as an accomplished hagiologist. It is, perhaps, natural 
that, for once in a way, he should be tempted to combine the two 
réles, and to take a saint, or an imagined saint, for the heroine of a 
romance. At Nimes, in Provence, is a church dedicated to St. 
Perpetua. Mr. Baring-Gould chooses to distinguish this saint from 
the African of that name, and connects her, for the purposes 
of his fiction, with the history of the Church in Gaul during the 
third century. At a festival of the local fountain-god Nemausus, 
Perpetua is chosen to be the victim of an annual sacrifice. She is 
rescued by a young lawyer, Aimilius; and hence arises an outery 
against the Christians, and a persecution which ends in Perpetua’s 


martyrdom. 
Frankly, I do notthink Mr. Baring-Gould’s experiment altogether 
a successful one from the novel-reader’s point of view. The plot is 


thin to the extent of exiguity. The motive, of a high-born pagan 

outh in love with, and converted by, a Christian maiden, is 
Losckneyed, and the scheme gives Mr. Baring-Gould no opportunity 
to introduce any of those Arg contorted characters in the 
painting of which his stren, ies. But as an historical study of 
sub-apostolic Christianity the book has very considerable merits, 
Mr. Baring-Gould is steeped in ecclesiastical and antiquarian lore, 
and he succeeds in giving a vivid picture of the interesting period 
at which the first fervour of the Church had subsided, and its 
internal and external difficulties were beginning to grow thick 
upon it. He describes the cult of Nemausus, with its dainty and 
cruel rites, the wy guilds which were so prominent a feature 
of the century, a Christian agape—by no means, it would appear, an 
ascetic festival—a Roman prison with its barathrum, and a provincial 
amphitheatre. For the close of his story he borrows a pretty legend 
belonging to St. Eulalia of Merida, as to whom it is told that, 
while she lay naked in the arena, the unaccustomed snows fell to 
be her mantle. 

‘‘The dense cloud that filled the heavens began softly, soundlessly, to 
disch its burden. First came, scarce noticed, sailing down a few 
large white flakes like fleeces of wool. Then they came fast, faster, ever 
faster. And now it was as though a white bridal veil had been let down 
out of heaven to hide from the eyes of the ravening multitude the 
spectacle of the agony of Christ’s martyr. Nome could see across the 
arena; soon none could see obscurely into it. The snowflakes fell thick 
and dense, they massed as a white cornice on the parapst, they dropped 
on head, they whitened the blood-stained, trampled sand. And 
all fled before the snow. First went a few in twos or threes; then whole 
rows stood up, and through the vomitories the multitude poured— 
freedmen, slaves, knights, ies, flamines, magistrates; none could 
stand against the descending snow.” 

Perpetua should prove an excellent book for an Anglican working 

arty. Personally, of course, I should much prefer it in some other 
oa than that of a novel; but Mr. Baring-Gould probably knows 
his public, and knows that they will swallow nothing that is not 
presented to them as fiction, and almost anything that is. 


* * * ia 


The Crime and the Criminal. By Richard Marsh. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Mr. Marsh succeeds to the mantle of Charles Reade and the rest 
with an ingenious story of crime and detection. The mystery, 
indeed, of the murder becomes apparent to the experienced reader 
of sensational stories at an early stage; but this matters little, 
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because the interest of the plot consists not in the question who 
committed the crime, but in its results. You have to grant Mr. 
Richard Marsh a good many initial improbabilities, but when you 
have done this, he manages to wind together the fortunes of some 
dozen of puppets in a highly subtle and intricate skein. They are 
puppets, of course, familiar and detestable. Here is a portrait of 
one of them : 


‘A man about the middle height, somewbat slightly built, in evening 
dress, with an orchid in his buttonhole—Mr. Cecil Pendarvon. Mr. 
Pendarvon was not bad-looking. He had a long, fair beard, which he 
bad a trick of pulling with both his hands. His eyes were certainly not 
ugly, but to the close observer they conveyed an odd impression. As one 
watched them one be to wonder if they were the man’s eyes 
which ons saw, or if the real eyes were behind them. Perhaps one had 
this feeling of wonder because, although there always was the light of 
laughter in Mr. Pendarvon’s eyes, their real expression was one of such 
col 


» passionless, unrelenting cruelty.” 
Mr. Cecil Pendarvon is, perhaps, the meanest villain in the piece; 
he is not, however, the principal villain. This distinction is 
reserved for Mr. Reginald Townsend, whose villainy almost wins to 
the heroic. At the very crisis of his fortunes, when the detective’s 
hand is on his shoulder, he manages to destroy an enemy by dashing 
with him through the glass of a first-floor window. 


“The drop from the window was only six or seven feet. By the time 
Mr. Holman had reached it Mr. Townsend was already again in the 
hands of the police. The detective shouted his instructions through the 
shattered pane— 

* Put the handcuffs on him.’ 

A voice replied from below— 

‘They are on him. He has almost killed this other man.’ 

Mr. Townsend was heard speaking with a most pronounced drawl. 

‘Almost! Not quite! That’s a pity. Still, ’twill serve. Officer, 
will you allow me to use my handkerchief ; my mouth is bleeding ?’ 

He succeeded, in spite of his handcuffed wrists, in withdrawing a 
handkerchief from an inner pocket of his coat. He pressed it, for a 
moment, to his lips. When he removed it, he tossed something into 
the air. 

‘Done you!’ he cried. ‘Hurrah!’ 

There was an exclamation from the officer who was in charge of him. 
‘He has taken something. I can smell it.’ 

* Yes,’ said Mr. Townsend, ‘I have taken leave.’ 

There was a small commotion. Mr. Townsend, reeling, would have 
fallen to the ground had he not been supported by the sergeant’s arms. 
The man leaned over him to smell his breath. He, probably, was some- 
thing of a chemist. 

* Hydrocyanic acid!’ he exclaimed. ‘ He is dead.’ 

The weak point in the book is the introduction of a Murder Club, 
founded on the Suicide Club of one of Stevenson’s famous tales. 
This is out of keeping with the atmosphere of the rest of the 
narrative, and, to make it plausible, requires a whimsical imagi- 
native touch, which Mr. Marsh has not at command. 


* * * * 


Methodist Idylls. By Harry Lindsay. 
(James Bowden.) 


Mr. Lindsay’s Methodist stories are told with great power and 
sympathy. He has given us a strangely old-fashioned picture of 
this Gloucestershire village life, with its supreme interest in the 
‘‘Oonnexion”’; where the 5 aes concern of each member is in 
the saving or backsliding of his neighbour; where no punishment 
is so keenly felt as to have the “‘class-book taken away from him 
and his name struck off the plan”; and where religion and the 
language of religion are constantly on the lips. The figures described 
have a curious mixture of pathos and dignity, begotten of this 
religious interest; and the treatment also is dignified, breathing of 
the sympathy the author evidently has with those whose life he is 
describing. 

The most successful of these idylls are perhaps ‘“‘ Aaron Priestly’s 
Stewardship,” ‘Removing Old Landmarks,” ‘Ned Thornbury’s 
Love Story,” and “ The Backslider” ; but all are good. The first two 
have unfortunately rather too much resemblance to one another, 
each depicting the attempt of a younger generation to oust an 
old official—in the first case a ‘‘circuit steward,” in the second a 
school “superintendent ””—from his office. Aaron Priestly, the 
lawyer and man of means, who for forty years has been annually 
re-elected, as he repeats, “‘just for one more year,” is a fine 
character, whose good deeds appear frequently throughout the 








volume. But when it is seriously suggested that a ch in 
the “circuit steward” is desirable, he clings to office. When 
the crisis arrives, at Quarterly Meeting, Aaron’s accounts, of 
which the grumblers complained that they had always been 
kept in ignorance, are produced and audited, and it is dis- 
covered for the first time that he had been all along making up 
a large adverse yearly balance out of his own yon. Be But it 
was not this so much as the moral fervour of the man himself, and 
his deep spiritual conviction, that had earlier silenced the cabal ; 
and it is for its picture of such mental states that Mr. Lindsay’s 
book is seleieclilr notable. 


***« And are we yet alive?’ was the hymn sung, and, when it was 
finished, the superintendent called upon Aaron to pray. It was a most 
unusual thing for the minister to ask the steward to pray, for it was 
generally one of the local brethren who was called upon; but there were 
those present who secretly commended the minister for so doing. It 
was catching the steward with guile. But the solemn sequel was not 
anticipated. Aaron’s heart was almost too full for words, and for 
a space the brethren knelt in silence, no sound escaping him the while. 
A painful hush fell upon the assembly, and, when a few more moments 
of deep silence ensued, more than one of those present opened their eyes, 
and glanced up at Aaron. He was standing with both hands bearing 
down heavily upon the table in front of him, his usually ruddy-looking 
countenance blanched, and the nerves of his face twitching with strong 
emotion. Several times he essayed to speak and failed. Every man 
in the meeting guessed the truth, and a thrill of sympathy passed from 
heart to heart. A moment later and Aaron found utterance. ‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven’... .” 


Simeon Tandy is another of the lovable figures in the community. 
The place of the emotions in this Methodist life, and the influence 
of the revivalist element, may be illustrated by the passage in 
“Ned Thornbury’s Love Story,” where Selina Martin’s singing in 
chapel carries away the congregation, and thus reconciles her 
lover’s stern old mother to his choice : 


** At length the singing was finished, and Selina resumed her seat in 
dead silence. Simeon Tandy thereupon rose in the pulpit and looked 
round upon the congregation with anxious face. ‘Be there ony lost 
sheep ’ere this mornin’ ?’ he asked in a voice choked with pathos; ‘ ony 
lost lambs what ha’ wandered from th’ fold? ... After the beautiful 
way in which oor dear young sister ha’ sung th’ blessed Gospel, surely 
yo’ can’t doubt that th’ Good Shepherd be seekin’ yo’r souls . . . an’ 


that He be anxious to restore yo’ to th’ fol’ again? Sinner! ... Nay, 
Brother! .. . Sister! 
‘Can yo’ doubt that God is love 
If to all His bowels move?” 
‘Won't yo’ come back home, yo’ pore, homeless wanderers? ... Yo’ll 
be sure 0’ a welcome. ...Coom! ... Who'll be th’ first? . . . Th’ 


big heart o’ God throbs for yo’.’ Then a marvellous thing happened— 
marvellous to those who know nothing of such things, but common 
enough among the ‘people called Methodists.’ In every part of the 
chapel men and women instantly rose to their feet, quite a score in all, 
and made their way to the penitent form, where they flung themselves 
down, crying aloud for mercy and pardon. The next instant the whole 
place was on ‘fire.’ Shouts of praise rang through the sacred building, 
the preaching service was immediately turned into a prayer-meeting, 
and that morning a score of souls went down to their houses justified.” 

There are half a dozen characters in these eleven stories who 
become familiar friends as we read on—Aaron Priestly, Simeon 
Tandy, Thomas Tarling, John Oakey, Janet Thornbury, Jethro 
Hawley—and this is true testimony to the human interest in these 
idylls. The book is certainly a very striking success in its own 
way. 


* * * * 
A Child in the Temple. By Frank Mathew. 
(John Lane.) 


The title of this story suggests the infant Samuel, but the book 
is about other and more recent matters. Yet what it actually is 
about one would have difficulty in saying. There is, by way of 

rologue, an account of an old Irish nobleman entomologist, who 

as the customary broken-down fortunes and half-ruined house. 
This is well done, and the description of the childhood of Florence, 
the story’s hero, who tells the tale, and Curly, his playmate, is 
pleasant too. But years pass and we are transported to the Temple, 
where a vagueness comparable only to a London fog sets in. During 
the remaining 150 pages many things happen, but one sees them as 
in a glass darkly. Persons to whom the reader is not introduced 
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appear and disappear, and nothing is sufficiently explained. Mr. 

ew may retort that his intention was to leave an indistinct 
impression. Well, he has done so; but at the expense of at least 
one reader’s interest. Here is a passage of more humour than 
relevance, showing how the “Child” (who is a grown man) is 
assured by a policeman that Kitty Moroney has not committed 
suicide : 

‘* At the near end of the bridge I got out of the cab, and, accosting a 
stiff constable, asked had there an accident lately. 

‘ Accident ?’ said he sternly, ‘ wot accident ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said I airily, with a show of indifference, ‘I mean, has—that 
is— did anyone fall in the river ?’ 

‘ Three,’ said he solemnly. 

‘ Three!’ I cried trembling, with all my fears coming back. 

‘ Lawst week,’ he went on. 

‘I mean to-night.’ 

* But you said lately,’ said he. 

‘Has anyone jumped into the river to-night ?’ I asked earnestly, and 
his stoical countenance altered a little, as if something was beginning to 
dawn on him. 

8 = he gloomily, ‘ Might you be hawskin’ about a beautiful gal ?’ 

* Yes, yes.’ 

‘ Wot was in furs ?’ he went on. 

‘ «The very one.’ 

‘ Hand wot comes up in an ’ansom, hand ’ad been givin’ the cabby too 
many drinks on the wy ?’ 

‘Yes! yes! the same,’ I cried, though neither Kitty nor I had any- 
thing to do with the drinks. 

The policeman turned his back on me suddenly, and looked away up 
oes pees and then, in the words of the cabman, ‘ that young copper ’e 

That laugh was so loud and abrupt, and so unprovoked by my wanton 
errand, that I believed he was mad; but he turned back to me, looking 
as stiff and solemn as ever. 

‘ Young gent,’ said he sadly, ‘I’ve seen more of the world, so you'll 
excuse me if I like a fawther. It was crool of you not to have 
given that gal hall she could have possibly hawsked. I dessay, now, ’t 
was a troifie like a necklice of diamonds that made you quarrel to-noight. 
Now that I ’ave seen you, young gent, I can quoite hunderstawnd ’ow 
hauy lydy would tell you she’d jump into the Thames.’ 

Drawing myself up to my full height, I gave him a scowl—though I 
felt it was wasted, for he was incredibly big. 

‘Then she has gone away ?’ I said sternly. 

‘She ’ave gone awy,’ he said stolidly. 


‘ Where ?’ said I. 
‘*?Ome,’ said he. ‘’Aymarket. I ’eard ’er tellin’ a cabby.’ 
As I turned away he went-on : 


‘When you want a gal to do you credit by drownin’ ’erself for yer 
sake, you shouldn’t give her such clothes; for ’ow could she be so ’ard- 
’arted as to be spilin’ those furs? There’s more come to the bridge than 
will jump into the River,’ he said sadly, as I got into the cab. ‘ You may 
bring a gal to the water, but you cawn’t make her jump.’ ” 

One drops the book at the end with the feeling that if the author 
had tried harder he might have made it so much better. Mr. 
Mathew’s commas are too frequent. I advise him to study the 
writings of Mr. Pater as a means to reducing them. 


* * # . 
The Adventure of the Broad Arrow. By Morley Roberts. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Morley Roberts is at perpetual war with civilisation and the 
conventions of society, and his fury finds vent in a style which is 
always violent, and sometimes really strong. The central idea of 

ustralian story is an admirable one. Smith, a clergyman’s 
son, and Mandeville, a baker from the Mile End-road, start off 
ae ay for gold, and, after penetrating far into the bush and 
nearly dying of thirst, come upon a strange tribe of white people, 

in skins, and using gold for their weapons and cooking 
utensils without any notion of its value. ut it cannot be 
said that Mr. Morley Roberts has worked this excellent idea 
for quite all that it is worth. The value of the book would 
be immensely increased if the author had taken a little more 
trouble to work out the probable effects of three generations of 
savagery upon the dcotunlaiahe of criminals. The old man of the 
tribe of the “‘Brodarros” (a word handed down phonetically from 
convict forefathers) talks in the manner of Hiawatha, and not as 
one would expect a degenerated “lag” to speak. But the pictures 
of bush life are excellent, and the drought and desolation of the 
back blocks are admirably pasteayol If only Mr. Morley 
Roberts would divest himself of the delusion that everyone wants 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR ; THE MECHANISM of the STOCK 
(October). EXCHANGE. 


A NIGHT in VENICE. By M. P. Sure, 
PELOTA. By Cartes Epwarpss, 
SOME SPIES. By Anprew Lane. 

A GENTLE ADVISER. By E. V. Lucas, 
PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY, 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chapters XXVIII.- 
XXX. (Conclusion), By Henry Srron 
ae, Author of “‘The Sowers,” 





AGINCOURT: an Anniversary Study. By 
the Hon. J. W. Forrmscvusz. 


THE SEPOY REVOLT at DELHI, MAY, 
1857: a Personal Narrative. Part II, 
By Colonel E, VrBarr. 


THE ROMANCE of RACE. By Grant 
ALLEN, 


THERE FROZEN MAN, 
Henuam. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WarerRtoo Ptaceg, 8.W. 


DOWNEY & CO.“.S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW B 


THE ROMANCE of the IRISH STAGE: with 


Pictures of the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. By the author of “‘ The Most 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” &c. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 21s. This day. 
“The Romance of the Irish Stage’ has no dull chapters ; it is {rom first to last very 

amusing reading.”—Daily News. 


NEW FICTION. 
ANOTHER'S BURDEN. By James Payn. 3s. 6d. 


“Asi deriving its charm from its simple directness, its unaffected style, its subtle 
and truthful touches of character, combined with that rare faculty, the power to bring out 
with a few telling strokes the full pathos of a touching situation.” —Daily News. 


A STORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


NINETY-EIGHT: being the Recollections of 


CORMAC CAHIR FALY (late Colonel in the French Service of that awful period). 
With 12 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 6s. [This day. 


STORIES OF GIBRALTAR, 
TALES of the ROCK. By Mary Anderson. 


Illustrated by B. 8. Le Fanu. 3s. 6d, 
“Written with a simple direct brevity that is exceedingly telling.” 
" Y r ‘anchester Guardian. 


A MINING ROMANCE. 
THE GOLDEN CROCODILE. By F. M. Trimmer. 


By Eryzst G. 

















nd Edition now ready. 
** It is among the best specimens of the romance of Mammon.”— World. 








to contradict him he would be much pleasanter to read. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





THE RAID of the “DETRIMENTAL.” By the Earl of 
DESART, Author of ** Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

In this story the Earl of Desart has made a new departure. The tale deals with the 
True His.ory of the Great Disappearance of 1962, and is related by several of those 
implicated and others, The story is so fantastic and novel, the dialogue so brilliant, that 
it recalls the former successes of the author in the particular field which is almost his own, 


JOHN of STRATHBOURNE. By R. D. Chetwode. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In this story Mr. Chetwode has fully caught the romantic spirit of the time when “‘ The 
Thousand Devils” flourished in Old France, and furnishes a very pretty love story as a 
set-off to the foibles of the villains whom he depicts. The hero’s ride to Paris (he is balf 
dead from a recent wound), when he hears that the King has commanded the heroine to 
choose a husband on a certain evening, is one of the most exciting chapters in modern 
fiction ; and the contrast between his mud-stained appearance and the gay courtiers of the 
King in their jewelled dresses admirably wrought out, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S LOVE AFFAIR. By J. 


MACLAREN COBBAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In his new story Mr. Maclaren Cobban makes a hero of a shopman. The shopman in 
question is of good family, and sells lace for a West-End firm. He first meets the heroine 
(the Princess) when she is bicycling, and out of the rencontre Mr. Maclaren Cobban spins 
a very dainty love story. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. Wells. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 38, 6d. 


In this latest work of this clever author he describes how, if a man becomes invisible, 
it does not follow that the clothes he wears become invisible also, and on this supposition 
has woven a story that will hold the reader with breathless interest from start to finish. 

“The story is told with that premio of imaginative resource which has made Mr. Wells conspicuous in 
this domain of fiction.”— Daily Chronic 
“The author's power of setting some i horror in the most every-day cerpantings ouaves him 
well on this -ecasion. The t ay is always on the brink of farce until we reach the and a piece 
t, and most *ottitul ie 


of wholly pathetic ti y. The haunted terror of oo is count at is the re-entr: 
he makes into the visible world 2 ‘left so boldly.”—Sat d 


FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. By G. B. Burgin. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“ One always takes up a novel by Mr G. B. Burgin wih the comfortable self-assurance that 
are certain to provide ne with healthy amusement....* Fortune's Footballs’ amply fulfils yo 
expectation.”— Daily 
“We recognise in nes pease the peculiar power which made Mr. Burgin’s Canadian tales so attractive 


and even fascina:ing. Burgin is producing a series of books that must place him v h 
the favourite authors of the S dent Leone l Mercury. ° wae aus 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. By Olive Pratt Rayner. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Brilliantly clever....‘ The Typewriter Girl’ is the work of a cultured scholar, who can be academic 
stipes pefeeny. cue knove buspen aataro ond can intersect bt siz, ond wee ene is, after all, the cue 
convincing characteristic of good fiction.”—Daily Mail. 


“There is not a dull page in the book, and it is one that is well suited to take a fi 
lists of a firm which has only just undertaken the publishing of library books on py bt a pagteanre 


It i tionall inni It possesses a fresh f l ~ 
“Ite manner is excep’ 77 y winn a fres icity of 
cbarm of outlook that mark it out from the soon anremembered ‘ ¥ books of } wy SR rr AY 


a 
‘modernity * that is lovable, and of culture that has heartened and widened, not ilt, i mani: 

uero looks on London—and 8: Surrey—with eyes as fresh as Chaucer's, with a sw week, peeve ~ ty ~+' e.. 
an?’ winning womanly romance, that have amply compensated us for the hideous adidas of Pa cindewe in 
the ‘ revolted’ women’s books of half a dozen seasons. Apart from the charm of personality it discl: —_= it 
is comforting and soothing to meet a woman whose limpid. open-air English shows that she 
unerring instinct—-or art—for the poetry and possibilities of words.”—Sua. 


THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. By W. W. Jacobs, Author 
of “ Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“ It contains scenes which we shall not be able to r-call without ile for many com: 
is a good story, well told, and full of humour and drollery ” Daily y fae. i nar seegnes 


“Mr. Jacobs has taken to his heart those who go down to the Channel in ships, the sailor-men of the 


coasting schooner. and he is in the way of makin; them his own people. He has wate! them with the 
pathetic eyes of a friend—eyes not too k for their faul 
the result is a humane propestion ‘im the ‘chamest ~qi - yh -4-y ~~ fama rat 


ters, whole pictures of the men. e sto 
simple human nature—human nature in no ne of a in no » process of development 
scope for subtle analysis but giving full play to M | 

the fun of the misadventures of the crew seems a Tittle caay, 
the conversa'ions show a very happy re. 
thoughtful writing, showing no laboured trace 


ing I rte 


, the more delicate ‘trashes t th 
.The style of the book is lucid and. _ 3 onto 
of the pains spent on it. itn pleoe of good wor 

‘Saturday >iainn 


AN AMERICAN EMPEROR. By Louis Tracy, Author 
of “The Final War.” Square crown 8vo, cloth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 6s. 


“A bold and lively romance. Its hero is a charming American milli 
woman seeks to gain the throne of France. the wealth of a Croesus, at desen WA 2. 
The reader soon gets interested in his campaign, the details of which are not without a certain air of 


truthfulness despite th tial 
ke neve hy aan ee extravagance of the main idea. The story is cleverly told, and is well 


QUEEN of the JESTERS. By Max Pemberton. Crown 


8vo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 





“*Mdlle. de Montessen is an altogether delightful and high rton 
‘sets out ’ her adventures with exhilarating bri: shness and cracex as toe | hronicle. etiam 


“ This writer is seen at his best i 
wetine ee nis in * Queen of the Jesters.’....The book is one to be enjoyed by every one 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 











HURST & BLACKETT'S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL, 
Now ready, et all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NEW FICTION, and Other Essays o2 


Literary 8 bjects. By H. D. TRAILE, Author of “The New Lucian,” “ 
ohn Franklin,” &o 


Stn 4 mdeaean name ~~ by Mr. Traill, we expect to find much 
sound, robust, and well and ae quand Seieiy of angen, Sa: Ge 
present volume the is abundantly fulfilled.”— Times, 

“Mr. Traiil’s volume of criticism is ten times more en 
about literature than ninety per cent. of moderately successful 





to any one who cares 
*?——Palt Mall Gazette. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


IN CAMP and CANTONMENT. Stories of 


Foreign Service. pe meee CUTHELL, Author of “ Only a Guard-ro0m Dog,” 
“ The Wee Widow’s Cruise,” 
cane: teinaninen mania ties see she combines a 
keen judgment of character with a clear tion of a dramatic hae she is to be 
congratulated on having displayed these q in a very entertaining voluine.” 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of of QUEEN VICTORIA'S 


REIGN. A Book of Appreciati: STERS BRONTE, Mrs. Ovregant. 


GEORGE ELIOT, a poe Lyyw 1 ay Mrs. GASKELL, b: a ae Mrs. 
CRAIK, b; Mrs. are. And other Essays by CmARLotrs ADELINE. 
SerGeant, \ars. Macegvorp, Mrs. ALExanpgs, and Mrs, MarswaLt. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait of Author, 12s 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S MEMORIES. By 8. H. 


JONES-PARRY, J.P., D.L., late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of “My 
Journey Round the World,” &v. 


“The author is wy tt a considerable d of freshness to the story of his. 
varied experiences in B the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.”’—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. wz Boots Graham, 


Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “The Sandcliff 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Au Auber of of “ The, Awaken- 


ing of Mary Fenwick,” “ One 
THE CLAIM of ANTHONY LOCHART. i htc 


—_— Author of “ Sir Anthony,” “‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” &c. Gases 
DITION 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By Mary F. A. Tench. 
ONE HEART—ONE WAY. By W. Raisbeck Sharer. 
SALTED WITH FIRE. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 








EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TO ay THE WRONG. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
DONOVAN. | KNIGHT ERRANT. 
WE TWO. WON BY WAITING. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, uniformly bound in 1 BAY crown — cloth, price 
HAL Booksellers 


F-A-CROWN. Now ready at all 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE OF IRVING. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 


A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHEBE JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 





The following Cheap Editions are now ready. In 1 vol., crown Svo, red cloth, price- 


HALF-A-CROWN. 
GRANDMOTHER s MONEY. By | BARBARA’S HISTORY. By 
. W. ROBINSON, AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 


NO. CHURCH. By F. W. ROBIN- 
SON. 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author wot “The 
Valley of a Hundred Pires.” 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By 
AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED: 
FIRES. By the Author of “‘ Margaret. 
and Her Bridesmaids.” 








HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





N connexion with the review of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Selected Poems, on another page, 
it may be remarked here that Mr. Mere- 
dith’s poetical career extends over a much 
lofiger period than many of his readers 
suppose. His first volume of poems ap- 
peared in 1851, or forty-six years ago. It 
was entitled simply Poems. Modern Love 
and Poems and B came ten years later. 
Then after a long break, filled gloriously 
with prose, we have had in the past dozen 
or so: A Reading of Earth, Jump to Glory 
Jane, Poems and Lyrves of the Joy of Earth, a 
revised re-issue of Modern Love, and certain 
pieces published in periodicals. In the 
Selected Poems a list of the parent volumes 
might have been given. 





Tae last paragraph of the preface to the 
second edition of Zhe Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham, is incorrectly printed. 
It should read: ‘‘The story is one which 
might have happened better in many ways, 
but which happened, nevertheless, in the 
way described. Again : it does not claim 
to be the picture of a whole society, but 
a study of a small circle of individuals.” 


THERE is a foolishly extravagant article 
on Adam Lindsay Gordon in Zemple Bar. 
Gordon wrote some vigorous verse, which 
we are glad to remember—such verse as : 


‘‘And the long lithe sword in the hand 
became 
As a leaping light, as a falling flame, 
Asa through the flax that hasted ; 
Slender and shining and beautiful, 
How bd shore through shivering casque and 


And never a stroke was void or null, 
And never a thrust was wasted.” 


But he also wrote a deal of trash, and 
although Mr. C. R. Haines, the author of 


this appreciation tters his pages with 
such F Aer of Gordon’s as— 
‘* Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone : 
KINDNESS in another’s trouble, 
CouURAGE in one’s own” ; 
and, 
‘¢ The valour from virtue that sunders 
Is reft of its nobler part, 
And Lancelot’s arm may work wonders, 
But braver is Gal ’s heart’; 
we will not quarrel with him on that 
account now. But when he announces that 
Gordon’s verse is “infinitely preferable to 
the ‘obscene ravings’ of Walt Whi om 
we must protest. It is time such by-blow 
meaningless insults to that fine and fearless 
mius, that ‘free old hawk,” ceased. 
ey make us tired. 


Ir is probable that many people have 
been puzzled by seeing t Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel, The Christian, is still running 
in the Windsor Magazine, and that many 
chapters are yet needed to complete it in its 
serial form. We believe that 7he Christian 
will be completed in the Windsor in 
November—that is to say, four months after 
its appearance in book form. The circum- 
stance is, no doubt, an unusual one, though 
it is not without precedent. One pop 
error, however, should be corrected. Messrs. 
Ward & Lock are not aggrieved, as has 
been stated, by the early appearance of the 
story as a book. Nor did its publication in 
any way surprise them. They knew from 
the first that it would be published by Mr. 
Heinemann in A and they do not 
regard this state of things as prejudicial to 
their interests. 


One hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
Lorna Doone at sixpence are about to be 
distributed among bookshops and bookstalls 
by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. This 
enterprise means, we hope, renewed popu- 
larity for Mr. Blackmore’s romance. The 
story was published twenty-eight years ago, 
and its vitality is as sound as ever. The 
democratic edition now before us is accom- 
panied by both the preface of 1869 and of 
1873, The latter is well known, but we are 
tempted to print it once more as an 
—_ just now much needed, of literary 
humility : 

“Few things have 
nothiog has more pl 
success of this simple tale. 

‘For truly it is a grand success, to win the 
attention and kind regard, not of the general 
public only, but also of those who are at home 
with the scenery, people, life, and language, 
wherein a native cannot always satisfy the 
natives. 

‘Therefore any son of Devon may imagine, 
and will not grudge, the writer’s delight at 
hearing from a recent visitor to the west, that, 
‘ Lorna Doone, to a Devonshire man, is as good 
as clotted cream, almost!’ 

‘* Although not half so good as that, it has 
entered many a tranquil, happy. pure, and 
hospitable home; and the author, while deeply 
grateful for this genial reception, ascribes it 
partly to the fact that his story contains no 
word, or thought, disloyal to its birthright in 
the fairest county of England.” 


Mr. Blackmore’s new romance, Dariel, was 





rised me more, and 
me, than the great 





issued yesterday. 





Mr. Grorcz Bzernarp Sxaw’s habit—a 
habit shared by other versatile and critical 
minds—of judging his work impersonally 
and exoterically is exemplified by the title 
of his new volume, It is called Plays: 
Pleasant and Unpleasant. 





WE desire to draw attention to an article 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Wednesday, 
called ‘‘The Five Odes of Keats.” Literary 
criticism so luminous, so penetrating, so 
sensitive, so judicial, so coloured by tem- 
perament, is rare in these days of hurried 
reviewing. 

Tue letter from Mr. Kipling which is 

refixed to a forthcoming work on New- 
Foundland may give the death-blow to the 
word “Colonies.” Mr. Kipling objects to 
it. “I dislike the word ‘Colonies,’” he 
writes, ‘‘and if you look through my verses 
you will find I very seldom use it. It is 
out of date and misleading, besides bei 
provincial.” Yet it would be hard to fin 

a better. ‘Greater Britain” carries the 
same meaning, but is clumsy. 





A YEAR or two ago we used to hear that 
the British Museum Reading Room was 
being so overrun with readers that space 
and comfort were becoming seriously re- 
stricted. It ap that the tide has 
turned. From the annual Blue Book re- 
lating to the Museum we learn that the 
number of visitors to the ing Room 
in the past year has been 191,363, being 
3,000 less than in 1895, and 11,000 less 
than in 1894. The decrease is believed to 
be due to the rise of local libraries in 
London. But it would appear that these 
attract only a certain quik tease students. 
The hard readers, compilers, and a 
are more strenuous than of old, for while the 
number of visitors is less, the attendants 
have to supply more books than ever. 


Ir might be said off-hand that something 
is wrong with Sen that, drawn and 
reproduced on one e, can suddenly be 

uced to something less than a quarter of 
the original size. Yet we cannot see much 
to find fault with in the tiny re-issue of The 
Rape of the Lock, with Mr. Beardsley’s illus- 
trations, which Mr. Smithers has just put 
forth. One or two plates may, it is true, be 
a little crowded ; but “The Baron’s Prayer,” 
“The Toilet,” and ‘‘ The Dream,” certainly 
gain in delicacy and charm. It makes an 
exquisite little book. 


WE have in this coun 








no novelist, and 


certainly no woman novelist, whose popu- 
larity can be compared with that of ‘ = 
in France. Novels are there published at a 


lower price, it is true, but relatively—con- 
sidering the thriftier nature of the French— 
the cost is about the same. Before us lies a list 
of forty-three of ‘‘Gyp’s” books. Here are 
some figures: Autour de Divorce, 47th edition ; 
Autour de Mariage, 91st ed. ; Bijou, 28th ed. 
Le Bonheur de Ginette, 27th ed.; Un 
Homme Délicat, 22nd ed.; Joies Conjugales, 
2ist ed.; Joies d’Amour, 27th ed.; Leurs 
Ames, 26th ed. ; Pas Jalouse, 21st ed. ; Petit 
Bob, 46th ed.; and Le Mariage de Chiffon, 
45th ed. 
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Iw re-issuing Matthew Arnold’s Friend-| self was on terms of close and affectionate} Z.: “It’s the rule, sir. But there’s 
ship’s Garland Messrs. Smith & Elder deserve | intimacy. another translation in the library,’if you 


the gratitude of those readers who have 
succeeded so far only in hearing of the book. 
The letters forming this delightful volume 
appeared in the Pali Mall Gazette at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War. They were 
ery in 1871, and for many years have 

een out of print. Although their subjects 
are out of date—people are no longer much 
disturbed about marrying deceased wives’ 
sisters, and Dissenters are no longer the 
game they were—the delicious raillery of 
the book will always be timely. Wit, as 
has been said, is the best antiseptic. 





WE have said much lately concerning the 
editions of Scott which are now in prepara- 
tion. Burns also is stirring the publishers 
to extraordinary activity. We review 
Messrs. Henley & Henderson’s Centenary 
Burns this week; on our table lies 7he 
Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns, fresh 
from Messrs. Putnam’s; an egregious 
study of Burns’s “Clorinda”’ appeared a 
few weeks ago; Mr. Nimmo announces a 
Life of Burns’s friend, George Thomson, 
by Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden; Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s New Hssays towards a Critical 
Method, reviewed in these columns last 
week, contain an inquiry into R. L. Steven- 
son’s estimate of the poet; and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton promise Robert Burns 
and Mrs. Lunlop, a collection of letters 
edited by Mr. W. Wallace. And prebably 
there are forthcoming other kindred works 
of which we know nothing. Yet it is 
doubtful if ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer” finds 


many new readers. 





Mr. Arrnuur Morrison’s Child of the Jago 
is appearing in a Norwegian newspaper, 
called Verdens Gang. A Child of the Jago 
comes out in Norwegian as Ht Fattigbarn. 
The copyright law has not yet reached Nor- 
way, but Mr. Morrison has nevertheless re- 
ceived a small sum from the proprietor of 
Verdens Gang—not very much, but enough to 
show that Verdens Gang is an honourable 


paper. 





Ir has been decided to discontinue the 
ublication of the Progressive Review, the 
issue of September 1 being the last. 





Mrs. Otrpnant’s two volumes of The 
Annals of a Publishing House: William 
Blackwood and his Sons—their Magazine and 
their Friends w'll be published on October 
12. These two volumes were written and 
partly revised by Mrs. Oliphant, and they 

ring the story of the Blackwood house and 
of Maga down to the death of Major Black- 
wood in 1861. The titles of some of the 
chapters—‘‘The Tales of my Landlord,” 
“The Magazine,” “ John Gibson Lockhart,” 
“Christopher North,” “The Ettrick Shep- 
herd,” “ William Maquinn,” “Coleridge— 
De Quincey ”— indicate the scope of vol. i. ; 
while in vol. ii., in addition to an account of 
later contributors, such as Samuel Warren, 
Alison, Douglas Jerrold, Bulwer Lytton, 
George Eliot, the biographer tells of the 
personal and domestic life of the Blackwood 
family, with whom, in later years, she her- 











Mr. Georce Grsstne’s visit to Italy in 
search of health and strength will, we trust, 
prove successful, 





Tue Ruskin books which Mr. Geo 
Allen announces for this season are the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the new 
and cheaper edition of Modern Painters ; 
Lectures on Landscape, delivered at Oxford 
in January and February, 1871, with twenty 
photogravure plates and two in colour; and 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, a 
compilation from Mr. Ruskin’s works. 





Severat members of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association Committee, in 
charge of the memorial to mark the birth- 
place of James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
at Ettrick Hall, favour, says the Westminster 
Gazette, an obelisk with a medallion. The 
proprietor and tenant of the ground have 
each given consent to the proposed memo- 
rial, which is being industriously furthered 
by Mr. Thomas Usher, secretary, and the 
Rev. Robert Borland, Yarrow. A sum of 
£100 is required, part of which is already 
subscribed. The house in which Hogg was 
born, in 1770, no longer exists, the only 
remnant being part of the jamb of the old 
kitchen door, with letters ‘‘ J. H.” scratched 
upon it, which has been built into the dyke 
at the roadside. 





New Year’s Day will witness the issue 
of the first number of another new six- 
penny weekly, entitled Finance. Its name 
sufficiently denotes its purpose. 





Tue following conversation took place re- 
cently between a reader and the chief 
librarian of the —— Free Public Library, 
London : 

Reader : ‘‘ Will you, please, let me have 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship—Carlyle’s 
translation ?” 

(Inbrarian brings a volume, and hands it 
to reader. ) 

R.: “ But this is only half the book. I 
want the whole of it!” (A portion of 
Withelm Meister had been bound up with 
another Carlyle volume. ) 

L.: “This is all I can give you. The 
remainder of the book is in the next volume. 
We only issue one volume at a time.” 

R.: “Really! And am I to take awa 
a couple of hundred pages or so of Wilhelm 
Meister, and when I have read it come back 
for the remainder?” 

L.: “That is what you must do. Our 
rules only permit us to issue one volume at 
atime, except in the case of fiction, each 
work of which is issued complete.” 

R.: “But Wilhelm Meister is fiction.” 

L. (examining the book) : “‘ Er—yes, but, 
as I have said, it is bound up with some- 
thing else.” 

R.: “Well, it seems a most ridiculous 
rule, particularly when it has become the 
fashion for librarians to decry the large 
amount of fiction asked for by the public in 
preference to more solid literature.” 


Y | reading. 








would like to have it.” 

R. (despairingly): ‘Well, thanks, Pll 
take it.” 

I. (brings another dust-begrimed volume) : 
“This is Goethe’s translation.” 

R.: “What? I really wasn’t aware that 


| Goethe had been so diligent as to himself 


make a translation into English.” 
(Librarian’s attention is suddenly dis- 
tracted by another borrower.) 
The new volume turned out to be Dillon 
Boylan’s translation in Bohn’s series. 








CLOUGH AND HIS DEFENDER. 


In a recent review of Mr. John Mackinnon 
Robertson’s volume, New Essays towards a 
Critical Method, an allusion was made to the 
somewhat curious appreciation of Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s verse which it contains. 
Clough’s reputation might be thought to 
have so waned and dwindled during the 
last twenty years among all classes vf 
readers that it might seem by this time to 
have well-nigh reached its vanishing point. 
As a member of a famous group of Rugby 
men, he is held by many to have been thrust 
into a position of eminence which his work 
never really merited, and the charm of his 
persvnality seems, during his life, and even 
after his death, to have enlisted for him the 
rather pprecngen: i o- admiration Ane - 

werful circle, especi amo: ‘0 
200 who exerted yeaa Ae to him 
down the throats of an undiscerning public. 
But the cult of Clough has died entirely in 
the Oxford of to-day, and if it lingers at all 
among men of letters, it seldom makes itself 
heard. By most of us Clough, particularly 
Clough the poet, has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. One or two of 
his lyrics in the Arnold manner are occa- 
sionally quoted, and one may admire the 
dexterity and adroitness of The Latest Deca- 
logue. But The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich 
(which we cannot pronounce) and the 
Amours de Voyage (which we cannot read) 
are dead past recall. 

This, we say, was, or so we thought, the 
general opinion. The Bothie, as we all 
know, is not poetry, or anything at all like 
poetry—it is burdened with a detestable 
metre. No one, we imagine, at this 
time of day defends the classical hexa- 
meter as a possible form in English 
verse, and it is exceptionally tiresome 
i Mr. Robertson, however, holds 
a different opinion. He does not, of 
course, defend the Bothie or the Amours de 
Voyage as poetry. That, we imagine, is 
past the capacity of even the most tolerant 
or the most eccentric critic. He therefore 
throws them overboard as poems, and pro- 
ceeds to eulogise them as prose! Let us 
quote his own words in order to be sure to 
do him justice. 

“<I do not believe that, in writing the Buthie 
and the Amours, he (Clough) was aiming at 
strictly poetical effects at all. This opinion has 
been ere now expressed, Mr. Swinburne having 
suggested in his essay on Mr. Arnold’s pocms 
that Clough meant his hexameters to be re- 
garded as ‘ graduated prose,’ and not as peetry ; 
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on which Prof. Masson rejoins to the effect that, 


such a view is quite out of the question. But: 
if, instead of saying anything about ‘ uated. 
prose,’ a phrase which simply raises the further 


question why Clough did not write graduated 
te ge simple, if that were the kind of 
effect he wanted; if, rather, we say that he 
aimed at an effect which was not poetic, I 
think we should be stating the plain truth.” 


We confess that all this certainly does 
incline us to “raise the further question” 
why Clough did not write , graduated 
or otherwise, if the effect he aimed at 
was not a poetic one. And without 
troubli to go into the question of 
what Clough had or had not in his mind 
in the years 1848 and 1849, a question 
which obviously admits of no sort of final 
solution, we may say at once that the 
important point to us is that the effect 
which he did achieve was certainly not 
poetic. But Mr. Robertson’s contention 
raises, to our thinking, the much more 
interesting question whether it is any 
defence of a poem to say that it makes 
excellent prose fiction. In fact, when you 


have settled in your own mind that a poem is 
not a poem, is there any und left on 
which you can defend it? . Robertson 


maintains that there is; that analysis 
of character, truthful observation, depth of 
suggestion, and the rest suffice to raise 
Clough’s detestable hexameters into the 
region if not of great poets at least of great 
masters of fiction. The theory is an in- 
— one, but in our opinion somewhat 

angerous. It is a little like praising a 
picture while admitting that it is abomin- 
ably painted, a thing which is seldom done 
at least by the critical. 

But it is evident that Clough’s hexameters 
do not offend Mr. Robertson in the way, or 
at least to the extent, that they offend many 
people. He quotes, apparently without a 
=e even with enjoyment, such lines as 
these : 


** Allah is great no doubt, and juxta position 

his prophet. 

Ah, but the women, alas! they don’t look at 
it in that way. 

Juxta position is great; but, my friend, I 
fear me, the maiden 

Hardly would think or acknowledge the love 
that sought to obtain her, 

Not as the thing he wouid wish, but the thing 
he must even put up with... . 

Ah, ye feminine souls, so loving, and so 
exacting, 

Since we cannot escape, must we even submit 
to deceive you ? 

Since, so cruel is truth, sincerity shocks and 
revolts you, 

Will you have us your slaves to lie to you, 
flatter, and — leave you ?” 


And this again we choose from his selections 
at random. The others are quite as bad : 


“IT do not like him much, though I do not 
dislike being with him, 
He is what people call, I suppose, a superior 
man, and 
Certainly seems so tu me; but I think he is 
terribly selfish.” 
It is certainly as well that Mr. Robertson 
did not take up the cudgels for this on 
poetic grounds. But is it legitimate even 
as prose? Will it stand the great test? 
Can one read it? 





_ That seems to us to be the crucial point 
with regard to Clough. Can anyone with 
an ear of even ordi sensitiveness read 
stuff of this kind for any length of time 
with patience? Can he read it without 
actual suffering? We think not. We quite 
admit that in all long narrative poems, 
from Homer downwards, there will always 
be found here and there deficient 
in — pre ee in a unsatisfacto 
in rhythm. e hand of the potter wi 
shake now and then. But mere doggerel 
is unpardonable, and this stuff is mere 
doggerel. Mr. Robertson says it is amusing 
doggerel. That is a matter of taste, and on 
a question of humour it is impossible to 
dogmatise. We fail to find it amusing. It 
may be urged that in satirical verse and in 
humorous verse poetical excellence is often 
sacrificed, and that effects, especially in 
satire, are often produved by means that 
would be entirely unpermissible in lyric or 
even in heroic verse. This is true enough, 
but satire, too, has its rules and its limita- 
tions, and, as long as it employs metre at all, 
must reckon with metre for its effects. The 
success of Juvenal, the success of Johnson, 
the success of Hudibras, is achieved by means 
of the verse, arid not in spite of it. Mr. 
Robertson, however, would have us believe 
that the splendours of the Bothie and the 
Amours exist in spite of their metrical form. 
Indeed, we gather that he would have been 
only too glad—as also should we—if Clough 
had written them in honest homely prose. 
He does not venture to defend the hexameter 
form even for analytical fiction. He merely 
recognises, in Clough’s case, what he calls 
its necessity. We, unfortunately, recognise 
nothing of the kind. In our view Clough 
was the victim of a fatal delusion with 
regard to classical hexameters in believing 
that they could be successfully employed in 
English. It may have been partly what 
Mr. Robertson calls ‘‘ the exuberance of 
the holiday-making undergraduate,” which 
— him to a vise to employ the metre 
of Homer and Virgil in Engli > 
but it must also have implied a or 
defective sensibility to sound and rhythm 
not to have promptly abandoned the ex- 
periment. 

It is inconceivable that anyone of real 
poetic instinct and feeling should have found 
the hexameters of the Bothie either impres- 
sive or amusing. Mr. Robertson says that 
Clough probably did not think hexameters, 


quad hexameters, “tractable to serious 
(English) verse.” Our contention is that 
he ought not to have considered them 


tractable to English verse at all, and that 
if he did so originally, the Bothie, and the 
rest, not to mention Longfe'low’s Evangeline, 
should have sufficed to undeceive him. If 
his sense of rhythm was not pose. enough 
to save him from so unwise an adventure, 
his sense of humour—Mr. Robertson declares 
— he had a sense of ay ge ggg 

een strong enough for the purpose. to- 
gether we are afraid that The zeal of his 
new defender will not avail to put Clough 
once more upon the pedestal. In the words 
of Swift— 


‘* His kind of wit is out of date.” 
And so is his kind of verse. 











A PROVENGAL POET. 


Tue author of Calendau and Lou Pouemo 
@ou Rose is one mnt we top writers 
who possesses a personality akin to Steven- 
son’s: he has dy left the white freestone 
house where he was born in 1830, and 
which stands at an angle of the road for 
Baux and Saint Rémy, a short distance from 


the Provengal village of Maillane, and yet 
he has compelled friendship wherever his 
poems have been read. Frédéric Mistral 


has for many years had admirers in England ; 
his chief poem has been read here, if not in 
the origi at least in several excellent 
translations. Leaving out of consideration 
the much-debated question as to whether or 
not the Provencal Renaissance, of which he 
is the head, is doomed to failure, all lovers 
of poetry cannot but be attracted by the 
poet who, in Miréio, has presented to them 
with so much truth and seriousness the sum 
of his efforts to rejuvenate a lost and 
degenerate idiom. 

+ is known as the Provencal Renais- 
sance dates from 1854, in which year Joseph 
Roumanille—a Saint-Rémy schoolmaster, 
whose first burst of song in the Provengal 
dialect was inspired by the needs of his 
aged mother, who had forgotten what little 
French she had learned at school—called 
a meeting of the poets of Southern France. 
Mistral, as an old pupil of Roumanille and 
as one of the most. prolific contributors 
to Li Prowvencalo, a literary journal which 
had been founded two years before, was 
among the number. It was at this gather- 
ing that the poets of the Midi decided 
to call themselves fFélibres—a word 
the derivation of which is wrapped in 
obscurity. Some have very ingeniously 
suggested that it is a contraction of the 
last two words in the phrase homme de foi 
libre, indicating that these poets emancipate 
themselves from all literary traditions ; 
others, probably with more reason, have 
contended that it is derived from the Pro- 
vengal fairé, “‘ to make,” and /ibré, ‘‘ a book.” 
The doubt which surrounds their collective 
name cannot, however, be said to extend 
to their aims. Briefly, the Félibre poet, 
whether he be Provengal, Languedovian, or 
Gascon, would be regarded as the modern 
troubadour of France ; he writes his poems 
in the dialect of his particular district, 
drawing his inspiration, for the most part, 
from nature; and, above all, he cherishes 
the ideal of preserving his patois as a 
language distinct from French. 

“‘I offer thee Miréio—it is my heart and 
spirit— 
The blossom of my years: 
A cluster of Crau grapes, with all the green 
leaves near it, 
To thee a peasant bears.” 


So runs the dedication to Lamartine of 
Mistral’s Miréio, which, upon its publication 
in 1859, marked him out as the successor 


to Roumanille. The author calls himself a 
peasant, but he is really no more a peasant 
than Jean Paul Courier was a wine-dresser. 


It is not difficult to point to the great 
models which inspired his song. Mistral 
graduated at the Universities of Montpellier 
and Aix, and is a man of great classical 
accomplishments. In reading Miréio, which 
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called from Lamartine the words ‘Un 
— poete épique est né, un vrai poete 

omérique en ce temps-gi; un poete né, 
comme les hommes Me Deucalion, d’un 
caillou de la Crau,” we are continually 
reminded of the Odyssey. 

Miréio has now been translated into every 
language of any literary pretension. There 
are three English editions—a prose rendering 
by Mr. OC. H. Grant; a-second version in 
metre by Mr. H. Crichton, which appeared 
in 1868; and a third translation in verse 
by Miss Harriet Waters Preston, which 
appeared in 1890. 
istral among the Félibres in their 
annual visits to the Midi, or at the feast 
of the Sainto Estello which commemorates 
their Renaissance every seven years, is a 
presence which inspires the most remark- 
able enthusiasm. These literary gatherings 
are much anticipated by the people of 
Provence. It must not be thought that 
only a limited number of /ettrés take part 
in them: they have become as it were 
national, and you will find the peasant 
quite as willing as the cultured Félibre to 
take an interest in the present beauty and 
past history of his district. Though not 
invariably, yet in nine cases out of ten, 
visits are paid upon these occasions to the 
historic surroundings of Avignon, Agen, 
and Arles, or other places rich in Roman 
remains, notwithstanding the fact that every 
stone may be as well known as their own 
paternal mas. Of late years the perform- 
ance of Greek plays in the Roman theatre 
at Orange has been considered one of the 
most important artistic events of the year in 
the South of France, and it is greatly owing 
to Mistral that the Greek drama has been 
restored there. 

The composite body of these revivalists 
does not solely consist of poets; there are 
Félibresses as well as Félibres. The former 
are most en évidence at the Cours d’Amour, 
the most idealistic of the revivals which 
have been made by these Provencal poets. 
These Cours d’Amour are the modern sub- 
stitute for the pastoral courts which were 
held in the days of the troubadours, when, 
we are told, ‘“‘all the women were loved, 
and all the cavaliers were poets.” The 
modern courts have, needless to say, assumed 
a character less amorous and more strictly 
literary, the successful competitors in what 
is a kind of poetical tourney being crowned 
with laurel or presented with the silver lily 
or the golden violet. 

To those interested in literary ideals the 
question of the durability of the Provencal 
dialect (we cannot really call it a language), 
as not only a spoken but as a literary 
medium, presents the most fascinating 
subject for thought. In the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for October 15, 1859, M. Saint René 
Taillandier reviewed the work of Roumanille, 
Aubanel, and Frédéric Mistral ; and, though 
appreciating its great beauty, he recognises 
the almost insurmountable task which the 
Félibre is endeavouring to accomplish. To 
the question of “Is this language consti- 
tuted on a durable basis?” he answers : 

“Pas encore assurément. Ce n’est pas la 
l’ceuvre d’un seule homme, et si cet essai de 
restauration philologique, dans le cadre modeste 
ot elle s’enferme, doit réussir un jour, il faudra 





sans doute que M. Roumanille, et ses amis 
aient de nombreux continuateurs.” 


Almost forty years have passed since these 
words were written, but one still recognises 
their truth. Roumanille died in 1891, and 
there is still a fine roll-call of followers 
who are carrying on this — ical 
restoration, though theirs may be a forlorn 
hope. Still, though Mistral’s ideals may be 
unattainable, he has given us sweet music 
which we should never have 
perhaps, but for the Renaissance of the 
idiom of Provence of the thirteenth century. 





THE WEEK. 


A GREAT many books have been pub- 

lished in the last week, but few of 
these are important. Theological and 
Educational works are’ more numerous 
usual, and the vanguard of Boys’ Books has 
arrived. The first volume of a new edition 
of Steele and Addison’s Spectator, in eight 
volumes, may be noted. Mr. Austin Dobson 
supplies the introduction. - 

ew works of Fiction, which have been 

very numerous, are catalogued elsewhere. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Ovrttmrzgs oF A Puitosopay or Reticrown Based on 
Psyctotoey anp Hisrory. By Auguste Sabatier. 
Translated by Rev. T. A. Seed. Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Tur Stuzwce or Gop. By Robert Anderson. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. 

Tax Revet anp THe Barris, ayp Ornsr Sreremons. By 
George Ridding, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Tus Dynamics or Retieron. By M. W. Wiseman, The 
University Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

Non-Caristian Retieiouvs Systems-—Hinpuism. By Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E. 13th Thousand. 
8.P.C.K. 

E.ements or Tae Sciznce or Retreron. Vol. I. By C. P. 
Tiele. William Blackwood & Sons, 7s. 6d. 

Baszs or Reuretous Betrer, Hisrortcat anp Ipzat. By 
Charles Mellen Tyler, D.D. G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
By Captain Alan Boisragon. 


Taz Benry Massacre. 
Methuen & Co. 

Burns: Exocrss Orrtcer anp Post. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Twetvs Ysars or a Souprer’s Lire. From the Letters of 
Major W.T. Johnson. Edited by his Widow. A. D. 
Innes & Co. 68, 

Pax-Rerormation Wortuiss. By Rev. W. Cowan. Elliot 
Stock. 

Tus Reorsrsrs or Jonun pe Sanoate anp RiGaup DE 
Asserro, Brsors or Wrivonester (4.p. 1316-1323). By 
Francis Joseph Baigent. Simpkin & Co. 

Tar Jovenat or Counress Francoise Krastnsxa, Great 
GrawpMotser or Victor Emmanvugt. Translated from 
the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska. Kegan Paul. 5s, 

Tar Exrtorrs or Myxies Stanpise. By Henry Johnson. 
Sampson Low. 

Tas Lost Emrrees of tat Mopern Wor.p. 
Frewen Lord. Richard Bentley & Son. 
Lonpow Si1ens anp Inscrirrions. By Philip Norman, 

F.S.A. Elliot Stock. 

Tar Nicnouas Papers: Corresrpompences or Sir Epwarp 
Nicnotas. Edited by George F. Warner. Camden 
Society. 

Bertranp pv Guesouiy, Constasie or France: His Lire 
aNp Trmzs. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY, ORITICISM, ART. 

Essays on tas Novet, as Iutvsrrzatsp By Scotr snp 
Miss Austex. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. Macmillan 
& Co, 5s. 


By John Sinton, 


By Walter 





Porms. By the late John Lucas Tupper. Selected and 
edited by W. M. Rossetti, Longmans, Green & Co, 5s. 

Pozms sy A. awp L. By Arabella and Louisa Shore. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

Tux Sreoraror. Vol. I. The Text Edited and Annotated 
by G. Gregory Smith. With an Introductory Essay by 
Austin Dobson. J. M. Dent & Cs. 3s. ~ 

Tzamrtz Crasstcs: Tae Essares or Micuams, Lorp oF 
Morrarewzs, Vol. ¥Y.; and Tae Lire or Samus. 
Jounsow. Vol. Il. J. M. Dent &Co. 1s, 6d. each, 

Tae Rarz ortxe Lock. With Eleven Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Leonard Smithers. 4s, 

Mopzrew Patnrsezs. Vol. III. By John Ruskin. New 
Edition. George Allen. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Latiw Verse Unseuns. Selected and Arranged by G. 
Middleton, M.A. William Blackwood & Sons, 1s, 6d. 

Catswpar oF Univarstry Conrtzes or Norte Watas, 
1897-8, 

Tae Buripine or rue Inrettzcr. By Douglas M. Gane. 
Elliot Stock. 

Evsmenrary Gromerercat Statics. By W.J. Dobbs, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. 

Ecementary Practrcat Paystocgrarny (Secrrow I.) A 
Course of Lessons and Experiments in Elementary 
— By John Thornton, M.A. Longmans & Co. 

ARE WE TO Go on witH Latte Varszs? By the Rev. Hon. 
ae Lyttelton, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE Later Hawoverrans, 1760-1837: BEIng 
Parr oF THE INTERMEDIATE Text-Boox or EnGuisH 
Hisrory. Vol.IV. By A. J. Evans, M.A., and ©. 8. 
Fearenside, M.A. W. B. Clive. 

Srupres tx Boarp Scmoons. By Charles Morley. Smith, 
Elder &Co. 68. 

Awcrant Crasst0s For Enciisn Reapers: ARISTOPHANES, 
Praurus AND Terrence, JuvEeNAL, Hestop, anp 
Tocris. New editions. 1s. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


From Jonatx to Java. By Arthur Keyser, The Rox- 
burghe Press, 2s, 


Sport any Teavec tw Impra awp Cenreat America. By 
A. G. Bagot. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
Wars Man’s Arrtca. By Poultney Bigelow. Harper & 


Brothers. 16s. 
FOREIGN, P 
Lz Manrwequin p’Oster. Par Anatole France. Sixiéme 
Edition. Calmann Lévy. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lazy Lessons anp Essays ow Cowpvor (3s, 6d.), and 
Lrtirevr Lecrvress (2s. 64.). By W. B. Rands. 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. James Bowden. ° 

Hatr Hours rw Eanty Navat Apvanrvrgs. James Nisbet 
&Co. 2s, 6d. 

Tae Forvrs Power, or tHe Gesat Revotvrion oF 190—. 
By Z. 8. Hendow. The Roxburghe Press. 1s, 

Tae Non-Rexietion or tae Furver: a Sooronoercat 
Srupy. Translated from the French of Marie Jean 
Guyau. William Heinemann. 

Tae Marsematroat PsycHotogy or Gratrry anp Boor. 
Translated from the Language of the Higher Calculus 
into that of Elementary Geometry. By Mary Everest 
Boole. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 

Tas Jovrnat or Pattotoey. Edited by W. Aldis Wright 
and Others. No50. Macmillan & Co. 

Tas Story or Germ Lire: Bacrzrta. By H. W. Cown 
George Newnes, Ltd. 1s. 

Curisttan Marryrepom tn Russra. Edited by Viadimir 
Tchertkoff. The Brotherhood Publishing Co. 1s, 

Sevew Years rx Srezea Leone. By the Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. James Nisbet & Co. 

Tax Camp or Revues. By Charles Macfarlane. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 3s, 6d. 

Awarota EspoRaceNsta: SOME REMAYNSS OF THE ANCIENT 
Orry or Yorx. Collected by Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
Knt. Edited and Annotated by Rev. Cesar Caine, 
F.R.G.8. OC. J. Clark. 

Tae Encyciorpzp1a oF Srort. Part VIII. 
Bullen. 

TRaNsacTions oF THE GLasGow ArcHzoLOGIcAL Socrery. 
New Series. Vol. Ill. Part I. James Maclehose & 
Sons (Glasgow). 

Musrcat Msemorres. By A.M. Diehl. Richard Bentley & 
Son. 

Nores or a Mustc Lover. By Lady Helen Craven. 
Riehard Bentley & Son. 

Lrprasy Construction: ARgcuirecrturs, Firrines, aNpD 
Furwirvrs. By F.J. Burgoyne. George Allen. 6s. 

Tax Ayesures Homes avo Havyts or Burns. By Henry 
C. Shelley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 
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SCIENCE. 

Lecrvurrs on Pxyrsrovoey. First Series: On Animal 

Electricity, By Augustus D. Waller,M.D. Longmans, 
Green &Co. 58 

Memory anv rts Cuttrvation. By F. W. Edridge-Green, 


MD. Kegax Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 5s. 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Iw Liwcotw Gezew. By Rev. E. Gilhat, M.A, Seeley & 
Co. 5s. 

Kine Ouar’s Kinsman. By Charlies W. Whistler, A 
Srovr Exeutse Bowman. By Edgar Pickering. A 
Masce ow Lonpoy. By G.A.Henty. Panis at Bar. 
By Herbert Hayens. Lorps or raz Worip. By Rev. 
Alfred Church. Wir Moors at Corunna, By G.A. 
Henty. Blackie & Son. 

Ixy Tas Swise or tHE Sea. By J. Macdonald Oxley, 
James Nisbet & Co. 

Hatr-Text History: Cmroniciss or Scoot Lirz. By 
Ascott R. Hope. A.& C. Black. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Just Forry Wiyxs. By Hamish Hendry. Blackie & Son. 
ADVENTURES In TorLawp. By Edith King Hall. Illus 
trated by Aber B. Woodward. Blackie & Son. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOHN LIBRARIES. 


ESSRS. GEORGE BELL & SONS 

have just reminded the public that 

the Bohn Libraries are fifty years old. Yet 

the series is still putting forth new volumes, 

for whatever comes and goes in the publish- 

ng world ‘‘Bohn” goes on forever. Mr. 

ward Bell was good enough to allow me 

to ask him questions about the books singly 
and collectively. 

‘Will you tell me first, Mr. Bell,” I said, 

ongeng you know about the origin of 
the library under Mr. Bohn?” 

“Well, you know that Mr. Bohn was a 
second-hand bookseller. Indeed, a occu- 

ied the distinguished position which Mr. 
Quaritch does to-day. apa ol catalogue 
of his books was rather a famous production 
in its time. One of his ways of doin 
business was to purchase ‘remainders’ ps | 
sell them at ‘remainder’ prices to his 
customers. Of course, many = books 
which had hung fire at their published prices 
would come into his hands; and I suppose 
reds nila to himself, ‘If these books 
had been published cheaply they would 
have done well.’” 

** And so he began to publish cheap books 
and do well himself? ” 

“Yes; the Bohn Libraries being the 
result. Yet he had his troubles, and one of 
these was curious. Another publisher, Mr. 
David Bogue, had also perceived that the 
world wanted cheap books, and he, too, 
began to produce them. It was certain 
that there would be a struggle between Bohn 
and Bogue, <a it was as well that 
they found y means to go to law, and 
havedonewith it. Mr. Bogue had broughtout 
a cheap edition of Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici, 
& work which Mr. Bohn had bought as a 
remainder, and of which he believed himself 
to be the copyright holder Well, Bohn v. 
Bogue ended Seorenthiy for Bohn, and he 
went on with his scheme. Mr. Bohn was 


well fitted to make it succeed: he had 
great experience, knew exactly what people 
wanted, and courage to go ahead. He 


ht the Bohn Libraries in 1864 they 
num 578 volumes.” 

‘You have added a great number since 
then, have you not?” 

“Oh, yes, and allowed about ninety 
books to out of print. We have now 
771 books in the list.’ 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Bell, what the 
total sales of the ‘Bohn’ books have been 
from the first ?”’ 

‘Certainly. About 2? million volumes.” 

“ You astonish me.” 

“Well, the ‘Standard Library’ alone 
accounts for nearly a million volumes, and 
there are fifteen other ‘ Libraries.’ ” 

“The books have varied, of course, 

tly in popularity ?” : 

arch, Mg . Goethe's Faust, for instance, 
was a great success. We sold 78,000 
copies. So was our edition of Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia and Eliana, and Carey’s 
Dante. Of the latter work 15,000 copies 
were called for. Of course the sale of these 
works continues.” 

“T suppose, Mr. Bell, that you find 
libraries good customers for the ‘Bohn’ 
books ?” 

“Oh, yes. We are continually supplying 
large sets to libraries and institutions. But 
we find customers also in ge who 
make a point of keeping up their private 
libraries.” 

‘“‘And what new volumes, may I ask, 
are you likely to add to the series shortly ?” 

“ Well, we have a good many in hand. 
Leland’s Itinerary will be one book, and I 
may say that it will be the first accurately 
printed edition. Hearne’s text is good, but 
it was founded on only one MS., whereas 
the edition which Mr. Lawrence Gomme 
is preparing for the Bohn Libraries is based 
on an examination and comparison of two. 

“‘ By the way, you have discarded the old 
green binding?” 

“Well, no; we supply it on demand, but 
the pattern had become too old-fashioned to 
be retained as the official binding.” 

I thanked Mr. Bell for his information, 
and, turning to leave I suddenly realised 


of the large room in which we had been 
talking the entire Bohn Libraries were 
looking silently down upon us. Right well 
they looked in their jubilee year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Meruven will publish in a few 
days a book by Mr. H. Morgan Browne, 
entitled Sporting and Athletic Records. This 
book gives, in a clear and complete form, 
accurate records of the best performances in 
all important branches of sport. The same 
publishers will issue shortly Mr. Crockett’s 
new romance, Lochinvar. 


Tue Bishop of London’s Story of Some 
English Shires, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, has been so rapidly subscribed 
that the édition de luxe, limited to 150 copies, 
was exhausted as soon as announced. 


THE issue of Messrs. Blackie & Son’s 
** Victorian Era” series will commence on 
November 15 with Mr. Rose’s volume, 


judge by the fact that when Bell & Daldy 


that in some bookshelves that filled the end | arrang 


The Rise of Democracy, which will be followed 
on December 15 by Canon Overton’s volume, 
The Anglican Revival. 

Tue price of Mr. Richard Marsh’s The 
Crime and the Criminal is 3s. 6d., not 6s., 
as stated in our last issue. 


Messrs, Service & Paron will shortly 
issue, in their ‘“‘ Illustrated English Library,” 
Thackeray’s Zhe Newcomes, illustrated by 
Miss Chris. Hammond, and Scott’s Bride 
of Lammermoor, illustrated by Mr. Fred. 
Pegram. 

Tue same firm will issue in October a new 
edition of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang and illustrated 
by ©. E. Brock. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 
ARE ANNOUNCING. 

Tux American publishing season is begin- 
ning with our own, and it is not uninterest- 
ing to scan the lists of announcements that 
are being issued by firms on the “other 
side.” Here are a few notes. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Oo.’s list reads very 
familiarly. This firm is about to give to 
American readers Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
Daniel, Mr. George Macdonald’s Salted with 
Fire, Mr. William C. Hazlitt’s The Confes- 
—_ of a Collector, Mr. B. Yeats’s The Secret 
Rose, and other books of our yester day. 

The Ian Maclaren Calendar, “ prepared 
under Dr. Watson’s personal metered 
is the surprising announcement of this firm, 
which willalsoissue 4 Shakespeare Calendar for 
1898: “A very seasonable Kalendar for the 
Year of our Lord 1898; Designed to bee 
Used by Ye Manie Lovers of Ye Great Poet, 
Master William Shak . Compiled by 
Louella C. Poole and Andrea Jonsson ”’ ! 

Another undertaking of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Oo. is Zella Allen Dixsons’s Com- 
prehensive Subject-Index to Universal Prose 
Fiction. Apparently the compiler takes 
those works of fiction in all ———— 
which are founded upon fact, and classifies 
them. The index will contain 10,000 entries 
ed topically, embracing events from 
800 B.c. to the present time. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s list also 
contains books on which English readers 
have given a verdict. Thus Mr. G. E. 
Weare’s Cabot’s Discovery of North America 
is to be issued by them ; also Mr. Crockett’s 
recent compilation of Oarlyle’s fugitive 
essays, and . Ernest Hart’s Picturesque 
Burma, Past and Present. 

The eenees, 4 ant er “ selected 
and wi e author’s permission, 
by Annie Mackay,” is one df Messrs. 
Lippincott’s announcements. 

essrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will pub- 
lish London: As Seen by C. D. Gibson, and 
a ready welcome is predicted for it. They 
are also to be the ] sonar sane publishers of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s St. Ives, Mrs. 
Frances H m Burnett’s His Grace of 
Osmonde, Mr. Meredith’s Selected Poems, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s new edition of The 
Spectator in eight volumes. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
A Dictionary of American Authors, by Oscar 
Fay Adams, on the same general te: as 








brought out books very fast, as you may 
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the author’s Handbook of American Authors, 
but adding largely both to the list of 
authors and to the books included. The 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Mrs. 
James T. Fields, whose name is a guarantee 
of the excellence of this biography, will be 
uniform in style, &c., with the large-paper 
edition of Mrs. Stowe’s works recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hawthorne's First Diary, kept by him during 
his residence at Raymond, Maine, came to 
light in Virginia during the Civil War, and 
fall into the hands of a coloured man named 
William Symmes, who by a curious chance 
was a companion of Hawthorne in his fishing 
and gunning sports on the shores of Lake 
Sebago. Symmes said he had the book 
from a Maine soldier, whom he found in a 
hospital. Because of his boyish friendship 
for Hawthorne, he so prized the Diary that 
he could not be induced to part with it. 
After holding it several years, he sent ex- 
tracts from it to a Maine newspaper. These 
extracts are reprinted in this little book, 

receded by an account of Hawthorne’s 
Some in Raymond, and the story of William 
Symmes. The Diary has been prepared by 
Samuel T. Pickard, and will shortly be 
issued to the public by this firm. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. also an- 
nounce some works of considerable interest 
to historical students. Of these, the most 
important is Old Virginia and Her Neighbours, 
by John Fiske (2 vols.). It covers the period 
from the defeat of the Spanish Armada to 
the first appearance of George Washington 
in history in 1753, with descriptions of the 
beginnings of Virginia and its time of 
struggles and distress, 1607-1610 ; the rapid 
rise in power of the at Virginia Com- 
pany in London until it aroused the alarm 
of King James I., who compassed its over- 
throw in 1624; the political and social con- 
ditions of Virginia under Charles I., the 
beginnings of Maryland, and the relation 
of the two sister colonies down to the death 
of Cromwell in 1658. The second volume 
begins with the coming of the Cavaliers, 
1649-1660. A chapter on the Golden Age 
of Pirates treats of the achievements of buc- 
caneers in the West Indies, the Bahamas, 
and on the coast of Carolina, especially of 
the famous pirates Blackbeard, Bonnet, and 
others, and the stopping of piracy about 
1720. 

Mr. Bellamy has recently identified 
‘equality’ with progress, but President 
Harris, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
is of opinion that inequality has, at all 
events, its present uses. In Inequality and 
Progress, to be issued by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., he examines the natural and 
acquired differences of men, criticises 
theories of economic equality and equal 
opportunity, and shows that inequality is 
the necessary condition of progress and 
social pom f 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s new story for 
children, Aaron in the Wild Woods, a sequel 
to Zhe Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben- 
Ali, will be issued by this firm. 





PUBLISHERS’ AUTUMN LISTS. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INCLUDE: ° 

“‘ Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir,” by his 
Son, with photogravure portraits of ond 
Tennyson, Lady Tennyson, &c., facsimiles of 
portions of . illustrations after pic- 
tures by G. Fy. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, 
Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe 
Gardner, &c.; ‘‘ Memorials,” by Roundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne, part ii., ‘ Poli- 
tical’; ‘“‘ Life and Letters of William John 
Butler, late Dean of Lincoln,” by his daughter, 
Mrs. Knight; “ Philosophical Lectures and 
Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford,” edited, 
with a biographical sketch, by A. C. Bradley 


and G. R. m; ‘Life and Letters of 
Edward ‘Thring,” by George R. Parkin, M.A. ; 
** Cambridge Described and Illustrated : a His- 


tory of the Town and University,” by Thomas 
Dinham Atkinson ; ‘‘ South Africa of To-day,” 
by Capt. Frank E. Younghusband ; “ Impres- 
sions of South Africa,” by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P.; ‘‘ West African Studies,” 
by Miss Mary Kingsley; ‘‘Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours,” by John Fiske; ‘‘ The Ruins 
and Excavations of Ancient Rome: a Com- 
ion Book for Students and Travellers,” by 
olfo Lanciani; ‘‘ History of the Society of 
Dilettanti”’ ; ‘‘ France since the Revolution,” y 
J. E. C. Bodley, M.A.; ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen ”’ 
Series, edited by Prof. Bury: new volumes— 
‘William the Silent,” by Frederic Harrison ; 
‘*Charles the Great,” by Thomas Hodgkin ; 
** Philip II. of Spain,” by Major Martin Hume; 
and ‘‘ Mirabeau,” P. F. Willert; ‘‘ A Short 
History of the Indi by T. Rice 
Holmes, M.A. ; 
its Commencement to the Close of the Inde- 
dence of the Greek Nation,” Adolf 
olm, authorised translation from the German ; 

‘“* A Handbook of European History,” by Arthur 
Hassall, M.A.; ‘‘Cameos from glish His- 
tory,”” by Charlotte M. Yonge, ninth series ; 
“A History of Rome for aaiecat te by 
Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh, M.A.; ‘Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,” by William Milligan Sloane ; 
‘‘Captains Courageous: a Story of the Grand 
Banks,” Rudyard Kipling ; ‘* Mansfield 
Park,” by Jane Austen, with illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and an introduction hy Austin 
Dobson ; ‘‘ Northanger Abbey and Persuasion,” 
by Jane Austen, with illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and an introduction by Austin Dob- 
son; édition de luxe of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Writings in Prose and Verse, in 12 vols., with 
a portrait drawn and etched by James Sareng 
Undine,” by De La Motte Fouqué; ‘‘ High- 
ways and 4 ~~ of Devon and wall,” by 
Arthur H. Norway; ‘‘A Portfolio of Twenty 
Lithographs of Highways and Byways of Devon 
and Cornwall,” by Joseph Pennell; ‘Miss 
Mouse and her Boys,” by Mrs. Molesworth ; 
‘** The Story of a Red Deer,” by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue; ‘‘ Sketches from Old Virginia,” by 
A. G. Bradley; ‘‘Corleone,” by F. Marion 
Crawford ; ‘“‘ A Chapter of Accidents,” by Mrs. 
Seindey thin,” eovenent te pingegie with 

versley Bible,” arran in wi 

an introduction by J. W. Mackad, MLA. in 
8 vols., to be published monthly from October, 
1897; ‘‘ Poems of Thomas Hood,” edited, with 
prefatory memoir, by Alfred Ainger ; ‘‘ Journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth,” edited by William 
Knight; ‘‘ Life and Letters of Dean Church,” 
edited by his daughter, Mary C. Church ; ‘‘ The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” edited by Alfred 


W. Pollard, H. Frank Heath, Mark H. Liddell, 
and W. 8. McCormick; ‘“‘ The Golden Trea- 

,” second series, arranged, with notes, by 
Francis T. Palgrave ; ‘‘ Selections from Heine,”’ 
with introduction and notes by Dr. C. A. 
“Aubrey de Vere’s Collected 


Buchheim ; 





Poems” ; ‘‘ Pausanias’s Description of Greece,” 
translated, with a commentary, by J. G. 


Frazer, M.A, LL.D. (Glasgow), Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cam in 6 vols. ; ‘‘ The 
Scientific Papers of Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
reprinted from the Journals of Scientific 
Societies, edited by Prof. Michael Foster and 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester; ‘‘A Text-Book of 
Zoology,” by T. Jeffery Parker. 





THe SooreTty FOR PRoMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE ANNOUNCEMENTS INCLUDE: 


‘‘ An Historical Church Atlas,” illustrating 
the History of Eastern and Western Christen- 
ren rm the co pene and that a yo 

ican Communion until the present day, 

Edmund McClure, M.A.; “The Liturgy an 
Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church,” by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren; ‘‘ The i of the 
Universe: Mechanical Conceptions of Physical 
Phenomena,” by A. E. Dolbear, A.B., A.M., 
M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Astro- 
nomy, Tuft’s College, Mass. ; ‘‘ Christian Life 
in Song”: (Te Deum Laudamus) “ The Song 
the Singers,” by the late Mrs. Rundle 
Charles: ‘‘ The Anglican Ordinal,” by the Rev. 
Blomfield Jackson, M.A.; ‘Stafford House 
Lectures,” by the Bishop of Stepney, Rev. 
Prof. H. E. J. Bevan, Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 
and Rev. Canon Winnington- ; “ The 
lican Communion,”’ by the Archbishop of 
Capetown, the Archbishop of Rupertsland, the 
Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
= we oes mange — Papal 
mclaves,”’ e Rev. Canon Pennington, 
Se ae Tan wae 
t,” by the . A, illiams, 

M.A.; ‘ The Fatherly Hand,” by the Rev. 
Canon Edward T. Vaughan, M.A.; ‘‘ The Son 
of Man,” by the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A.; 
‘**Goals and Tries,” by V. Brooke-Hunt, with 
an introduction by the Headmaster of Rugby ; 
‘**The Queen’s Reign and its Commemoration,” 
by Sir Walter Besant, including the Diamond 
Jubilee Celebrations and the Naval Review ; 
“Frank and Saxon,” by G. Manville Fenn; 
‘By Sartal Sands,” by Edward N. Hoare, 
M.A.; ‘‘The Faith of his Father,” by Helen 
Shipton; ‘‘The Homeward Vo ,»” by Harry 
Collingwood ; ‘‘ The Siege Perilous,” by Austin 
Clare ; ‘‘ Miss Carr’s Young Ladies,” by M. 
Bramston; ‘‘ Sturdy and Stilts: or, Firm 
Friends,” by Annette Lyster; ‘‘The Parting 
Ways,” by Mrs. Newman; “ Seaton Court,” 
by Maud Carew; ‘‘The Carrier’s Cart,” by 
atherine E. Mallandaine; ‘‘The Great Gold 
Mine,” by C. E. M.; “Beside the Guns,” by 
M. E. Shipley; “‘ Heroes of the Chitral Siege,” 
by Alice F. Jackson; ‘The Parish Clerk,” by 
Ascott R. Hope; ‘“‘The Quiet Hour” Series : 
“Panacea,” by E. M. Mason; ‘‘ Alfendeane 
Rectory,” by Lady Dunboyne; ‘‘O and 
Workers,” in 2 parts, a true story for children, 

by Lady Laura Ridding. 





Messrs. CHATTo & WINDUS’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS INCLUDE: 


‘‘More Tramps Abroad,” by Mark Twain; 
‘This Little World” and ‘‘Tsles and Poems,” 
by David Christie Murray; ‘By the Rise of 
the River,” by Austin Clare; ‘‘ The Three Dis- 
graces, &c.,”” by Justin McCarthy ; ‘‘ The Secret 
of Wyvern Towers,” by T. W. Speight; ‘‘ The 
Witch-Wife,” by Tytler; ‘‘ Paris,” by 
Emile Zola, translated by Ernest Alfred Vize- 
telly—this volume forms the concluding volume 
of a Trilogy, of which the first two volumes, 
‘* Lourdes” and “Rome,” have already been 


published; ‘‘Through the Gold-Fields of 
Alaska to Bering Straits,” by Harry De Windt ; 
“The Life of Napoleon . by Archibald 


Forbes; ‘The French Revolution” (Consti- 
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tuent Assembly, 1789-91), by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy; ‘The Complete Art of Making 
Fireworks,” by Thomas Kentish. 





Mr. Erkrn MATHEWs’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Belles Lettres.—‘‘ The Canon: an Exposition 
of the Pagan M ted in the 
Cabala as the Rule of e Arts,” with a 
preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, with 
numerous illustrations; “‘Idylls of Spain: 
Varnished Pictures of Travel in the Peninsula,” 
by Rowland Thirlmere ; ‘‘ An Attic in Bohemia : 
a Diary without Dates,” by E. H. Lacon Wat- 
son, author of the ‘‘ Unconscious Humourist ” ; 
“Two Essays upon Matthew Arnold, with his 
Letters to the Author,” by Arthur Galton ; 


o lish Lands, Letters, and Kings: the 
lotr’ Georges to Victoria,” by Donald G. 
Mitchell, LL.D. (“ Ik ”); +“ Gesta 


Typographica: a Collection of Printers’ Say- 
ings oP .” by C. T. Jacobi; and new 
editions of ‘‘The Lambs: their Lives, their 
br way and their ee aa ag 

‘oe of Tenn ag an " 
ake awe "te The > Gnneniees 
Humourist, and Other Essays,” by E. H. Lacon 
Watson. 

Fiction.—“ The Joy of My Youth,” a novel, 
by Claud Nicholson. 

Poetry.— Ireland, with Other Poems,” by 
Lionel Johnson; “Selected Lyrics from the 
Works of the Hon. Roden Noel,” with a bio- 

phical and critical essay by Percy Addle- 
shaw, with two portraits; ‘‘The Wind among 
the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats, with a portrait ; 
‘Baby Lays,” by Ada Stow, with sixteen 
illustrations by Edith Calvert ; ‘‘ Admirals All, 
and Other Verses,” by Henry Newbolt (new 
volume in ‘‘Shilling Garland” Series); and a 
fourth edition of ‘‘ Christ in Hades,” by Stephen 
Phillips, with additions—‘‘A West Sussex 
Garland,” by W. J. Ibbett (‘‘ Anteus ”’) ; 
‘“‘Bad Lady Betty,” a Drama in Three Acts,” 
by W. D. Scull. 








DRAMA. 


THE REMARKABLE CASE OF 
MR. GILBERT. 


OW essentially limited and 

H the finest talent may be is” strik 
ingly illustrated by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s 

thetic efforts to become a dramatist. 
8 a witty and ingenious writer of comic 
opera libretto, Mr. Gilbert has long since 
acquired fame and fortune, but, like 
Liston, who, being a first-rate comedian, 
pines to be recognised as a tragedian, he 
as never failed in his intervals of 
leisure to cultivate the dramatic muse; 
and to the brilliant librettist that fickle 
damsel has been more than usually unkind. 
Her last response, given in the case of 
“The Fortune Hunter,” which the London 


critics were invited to see the other day at | res 


Birmingham, is less a manifestation of 
indifference than a rebuff, and as it is nine 
years since Mr. Gilbert last wrote a play 
there seems now but a slender chance of 


his dramatic ambition being realised. Mr. 


Gilbert’s congenial sphere is that of topsy- 
turvydom, where, even without the aid of 
music, as in “ Sees and Galatea” and 
the “ Palace of th,” he contrives to be 
entertaining. In other forms of drama he is 
as unhappy as an angel strayed from Para- 





dise. He loses his wings. His imagination 
fails him; his wit dies away on fis lips. 
From the lightest of fantastic fairy tales, 
spiced with satire, he sinks, as soon as he 
sets about writing a play, to the level of 
conventional and labo melodrama ; for 
that, it may be well to say at once, is the 
category into which his new piece falls. 
Mr. Gilbert’s is, ind a remarkable case. 
There is nothing like it in the annals. As 
a contriver of one highly successful class of 
stage-work, the author of “The Mikado” 
would readily be credited with the possession 
of a fine dramatic instinct and of a mordant 
wit that was equal to any occasion. But 
no! He has only to put himself to the 
test of writing a play instead of a libretto 
and it is at once perceived that the two 


classes of work require a totally different 
order of ability. The cleverest dramatists 
sometimes fail to critical opinion and 


public approbation with them. But this 
result has occurred too often in Mr. Gilbert’s 
case to be accidental. He is a clever 
rhymster and a pungent satirist, if not 
exactly a wit; un homme de thédtre, as M. 
Sarcey would say, he is not. 





rising feature of ‘‘ The 
Fortune Hunter” is the poverty of the 
dialogue where one would naturally expect 
to find Mr. Gilbert at his best, and the 


THE most s 


conventionality of the comic relief. In how 


many plays, during the past few years, have 
we seen the valains illiterate American 
heiress, with a fortune of millions of dollars 
made out of pork? Yet here she is, trotted 
out again in all her conventionality, loud of 
apuiels,: daliadant in taste, and generally 
inadaptable to her new surroundings. Does 
a : erican eat show . a 
of good breeding, even tho er 
father has made his fortune in pork? In 
reality, she is as quick as the rest of her 
sex to acquire the veneer of society. Mr. 
Gilbert’s Euphemia 8. Zyl is a puppet of 
the stage, from which the sawdust trickles 
as she walks. Moreover, this impossible 
rson hooks in matrimony an octogenarian 
lish duke in the last stage of physical 
decrepitude. Is this alliance a true piece of 
observation? Do English dukes of eighty- 
five do these things? At twenty-five, pos- 
sibly; but with both legs in the grave f 
Surely this is pushing a joke too far! Mr. 
Gilbert is rt eg in his portrayal of the 
English snobbery that kisses the ground 
that dukes walk on; albeit this joke, too, is 
dwelt upon at tiresome length. It seems as 
though Mr. Gilbert’s sense of humour 
deserts him, like Bob Acre’s courage, as 
soon as he comes upon the unfamiliar 
terrain of the drama proper. He is weighed 
down “P crently by his pes ae 
nsibilities. is no longer ti 
with a spark, like the Morse sais me a 
thunderstorm, becomes as heavy and un- 
responsive as lead. 


As regards the flashes of wit in the 
dialogue, let me speak by the card. I 
jo down the best of Mr. Gilbert’s mots 
as they fell from the lips of the actors; and 
here is the record, the verbal accuracy of 
which, of course, I do not vouch for : 

“Ten million dollars is the price of an 











octogenarian duke. An octogenarian duke 
is very dear.” 

A gambling system has been communi- 
cated to one of the characters. It was “the 
death-bed confidence of an Archimandrite 
in the Carpathians.” 

“Your nose is not very long and you 
cannot see beyond the end of it.” 

“ Undress the duke and put him to bed.” 

“We met in poppers pork-works, I 
remember, and had a tender scene in the 
boiling room.” 

“In America they admit the British peer 
duty free.” 

“So glad to hear the duke was dead; it 
explained why he did not answer my 
letter.” 


As the theme of his play, Mr. Gilbert 
selects a point of law—French law—for 
illustration, and thus gives the story an 
old-fashioned air. ‘The Fortune Hunter,” 
in subject and treatment, belongs to the 
period of Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, 
who were both addicted to exposing the 
anomalies of the statute-beok. . Gilbert 
is like the Bourbons. During his long 
silence as a dramatist he has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. He has not caught 
the spirit of the time. That we should 
have a dull and heavy melodrama, for such 
“The Fortune Hunter ”’ is, with its realistic 
quarter-deck of a P. & O. liner and its duel 
with swords in the duchess’s drawing-room, 
instead of a sparkling comedy of manners 
from the pen of the brilliant and original 
librettist, is one of the mysteries of the case. 
But in setting himself to expose the hard- 
ship of an article of the Code Napoléon, 
the author ties himself down of necessity 
to a more or less mechanical plot. The 
enactment in  accuage is that a Frenchman’s 
marriage is liable to be annulled if, in 
contracting it under the of twenty-iive, 
he has failed to obtain the consent of his 

mts. It is in such circumstances that 
the Vicomte Armand de Bréville—i.¢., the 
Aubrey Plantagenet, or the Montmorency 
of the sensational novelette—has married 
the confidi Australian heiress, Diana 
Caverel; and with the results of this ill- 
assorted union the remainder of the play 
is concerned. The lady is not without 
friends. One of her most devoted is an 
English baronet whose honourable proposals 
she has already refused. It is strange that 
she should not be advised as to the pit- 
falls of French marriage. But the author 
is entitled to lay down his postulates ; it is 
for the public to judge as to the manner 
in which he turns them to account. 


Now, assuredly, this does not prove a 
good subject for an lish play, because 
the enactment of the Code Rapcléon, to 
which Mr. Gilbert invites attention, strikes 
the average Englishman as incredible or 
absurd ; it fails to touch the pathetic note 
in his bosom. But a worse fault of the 
work is that the character of the Vicomte, 
who meanly resolves to annul his marriage 
in order to ally himself with the American 
duchess, now fot a widow, is not clearly 
drawn. He is first brought before us as a 
age sportsman, fond of big game. 

e next appears as a despicable cur, and 
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as such is disowned by his Boulevard St. 
Germain parents. Anon he soliloquises d 
la Hamlet. Finally, his matrimonial scheme 
with the duchess falling through, he nobly 
restores his wife her liberty and her good 
name—the proceedings for nullifying the 
marriage being stayed by his death—by 
throwing himself on the point of his 
opponent’s sword in a duel, provoked by 
him for that purpose. Is he a hero, or a 
coward, or simply a shuffler who does not 
know his own mind, this Vicomte Armand 
de Bréville? Nobody knows—it is a secret 
which the author has locked up in his own 
bosom. We do not get to know this man, 
nor, indeed, any of the characters in the 
play, as human beings. They are not 
realities but stage puppets. Mr. Gilbert 
has not looked around him and studied his 
types from life. He has borrowed the 
dusty and moth-eaten “ properties” of the 
transpontine dramatist. 





Tue acting of ‘‘The Fortune Hunter” by 
a provincial touring company, with Miss 
Fortescue at its head, does not call for 
notice. It was adequate; and more need 
not be said. The piece would not have 
fared better at any of the West-end theatres 
from which, indeed, the principal performers, 
Mr. Luigi Lablache, Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
Mr. Oompton Coutts, and Miss Cicely 
Richards, not to mention Miss Fortescue 
herself, hailed. It is Mr. Gilbert’s curious 
position in the matter that attracts atten- 


tion on literary grounds. 
J. F.N. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The New  LHE St. James's Gazette's re- 
Fietion,and Other view of Mr. Traiil’s book is 
By iD train, t once sympathetic and acute. 

Says this critic: 


‘*Those, if such there be, who had read 
nothing of Mr. Traill’s before turning to this 
volume will be delighted by those qualities 
which have so long been familiar to the rest of 
us —the wit, the high scholarly feeling, the easy 
eloquence. But those who des followed the 
career of the essayist with sympathy and hope 
will put the book down with a sense of faint 
regret. This will be caused by no failure in 
Mr. Traill’s executive talent, but by a condition 
of temper in him which becomes more and more 
apparent. The most successful of journalists, 

| gaiety and verve, be gives us, nevertheless, 
the impression of a man intellectually disap- 
pointed, and he shows his disappointment by a 
continuous relinquishment of the highest ideals. 
‘What does it matter ?’ he seems tosay. ‘Why 
should I praise the best and ridicule the 
worst, since they see no differance between 
worst and best?’ This is a blunt and vague 
generation of Gadarenes, noisily rushing down 
into stupid places. Mr. Traill is tired of trying 
to turn them back; he will stand and laugh at 
them ; he will even run with them a little way 
to see where they are going.”’ 

And so Mr. Traill, in the critic’s view, shows 
“the signals of relinquishment.” Does he 
not declare in this book that Matthew 





Arnold’s endeavour to restore taste in 
England was “a positively monumental 
instance of self-deception ? 
concludes : 

“Mr. Traill resists no longer. He gives way 
to the preposterous pretensions of the novelists. 


The reviewer 





In his opening essay he deigns to argue with an 
extravagant ie see it were better 
to have left unassailed. “He writes on ‘The 
Political Novel’ with a ludicrous solemnity, 
which seems to be for ever breaking out into 
the laugh that never comes. He discusses ‘ The 
Politics of Literature’ in a tone of derisive 
gravity which sends a chill to the heart. One 
would like to say to Mr. Traill, with brutal 
directness, ‘You gain absolutely nothin 
these defections. The romance-writers thi 
no better of you because you bend before them 
with mocking salutations. You will never be a 
popular author, for your instincts are too fine, 
your apprenticeship to the best literature was 
too complete, to permit you to produce books 
such as the gross public loves. Be contented, 
therefore, to fight in the ranks of those few 

s who endeavour to resist the débdcle of 
etters. Let them and their cause have the 
benefit of your irony and incisive wit.’ ” 

That last hit is repeated by the Atheneum, 

which, in distinguishing Mr. Traill’s 
‘¢ common-sense criticism,” says : 
. « « + It is not perhaps the most 
popular form of literary criticism, and Mr. 
Traill has — unfortunately, may we say ?— 
squandered on political Cranadiin , for the 
proper objects of which they are worse than 
useless, & cm 


share of the wit and humour 
which might have been better 


bestowed in 
quarters where they would have been more 
valued. Consequently his name may be less 
familiar t> the ‘ general reader’ than those of 
some other literary critics of not half his merit.” 


The Scotsman makes less ado : 


‘The essays have an analytical skill and a 
logical inevitableness only too rare in these 
times of impressionist criticism, and oftener 
displayed on the other side of the Channel than 
on this. Always deeper than they seem to be, 
they are always bright and often brilliant in 
their purely literary aspect; and they make 
their points by many happy strokes of wit and 
irony. Readers of correct taste in matters of 
literature will always agree or sympathise with 
Mr. Traill’s judgments, and even those who 
have another way of thinking must find his 
book readable and enjoyable in no common 
degree for its incisiveness, its insight, and its 
never-failing good humour.” 





“ ica} (LHIS volume completes Prof. 
Works of William Knight’s edition of the poet’s 
Woreewit works, and the Atheneum falls 
widitel by on it like a panther. It does 
illiam Knight. . . 
not even begin with a caress. 
“« We regret to observe,”’ is its first sentence, 
‘‘that the editing of this volume, the last of 
the ‘ Poems,’ is little, if at all, better than 
that of the preceding ones.” And the review 
is picked out with such sentences and phrases 
as these : 


‘*Many of the Professor’s notes are useless 
and absurd.” 

*‘ All this Baedeker and Herzog because 
Wordsworth heard a cuckoo at Laverna.” 

** When, however, information might be ex- 
pected, we do not get it.” 

“This is a fair specimen of the Professor’s 
slovenly handiwork.” 

‘But the Professor is perhaps most pro- 
vo oe 
**And when a semblance of a reference is 
given it is often of no value.” 

‘** We can refresh his memory,” &c. 


The Spectator is more urbane, it chastises 





only with whips. Referring to the Pro- 





fessor’s too liberal and too naive notes, it 
says : 

“If there be any reader who does not know 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, that Waltham Abbey is in 
Essex, that King Edward VI. reigned for six 
years, that Latimer and Ridley were burnt 
together at Oxford, that William landed at 
Torbay, and scores of similar facts, we submit 
ee 2 ought By to look for such elementary 

owledge in the pages containing the text of 
an illustrious poet.” 

But the Spectator would not 

‘depreciate the prolon and exhaustive 
labours which Prof. okt has given to 
aon. ae who was so little 
esteem y the public during a large portion 
of his lifetime, is — a great lish classic, 
and as such merits all the critical study which 
a classic deserves. To supply the fullest mate- 
rials for this study has been the editor’s aim, 
and we think that iu many respects he has 


accomplished it. His is overflowiog 
with golden grain, and if the has not been 
wholly separated from it, that perhaps was 
inevitable.” 





Journeys Through France, has 

M.Taine’s been heartily welcomed. ‘The 

ThroughFrance.” translation,” says the Times, 

“is for the most part executed 

with unusual skill.” Ooncerning Taine’s 
matter the same critic writes : 


‘Though rather hasty sketches than finished 
rggerse they are Taine tout pur, showing all 

is serious concern for the intellectual and 
social welfare of France, his noble impatience 
of the commonplace the in, his keen 
and imaginative eye for the picturesque in 
architecture and scenery, his responsive” sym- 
pathy with the varying —— of French 
scenery and life, and his rare felicity of presen- 
tation.” 
The Standard thinks the book is a reflection 
of the man: 

‘This book strikes us as being in every sense 
characteristic of the man, for it is candid, un- 
conventional, shrewd, and vivacious. It - 
sents Taine, however, in full possession of his 
— as well as in his most cynical mood. 

is judgments for the most-part scarcely lean 
towards mercy, and he is too honest to conceal 
his contempt when men or institutions provoke 
satire.” 

The Scotsman says: 


‘There arein these ‘ Journeys’ much of keen 
observation, a great deal of witty writing, and 
many epigrammatic sayings which fix them- 
selves on the memory. In fact, it would be 
worth while to read the book for no other 


reason than for the clever things that are in it.” 





Z ‘¢‘ A WELL-NAMED novel,” says 

Sword “By the Times, and then it gives 
Andrew Balfour. the book a very quotable 
certificate of merit : 

** Readers who like domestic scenes must 
elsewhere for their milk and water, but for the 
brandy, which Dr. Johnson thought the Tr 
drink for heroes, this tap can be recommended.” 
It must be a rollicking tale that the Times 
calls “‘ this tap.” 

The Bookman praises Mr. Balfour’s title- 
headings : 

‘Who would not set to the a_i of a story 
in the most sympathetic mood, finding in its 
table of contents such items as these : “Of the 
Hollow Tree and the which Moved;” 
‘‘Of what I Heard in the Chimney, and the 
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Man in the Archway”; “Of our Lady the 
Virgin and the Ga wo, Rew the Sharks” ? 
And there is something to be found if we follow 
the leading of these signposts. Mr. Balfour 
has a tender conscience about giving full 
measure to his readers.” 

The Chronicle, too, gives this story five 
inches of praise : 

‘* Had the hero not been pursued by blood- 
hounds we had been bitterly disappoiated. 
But the author knows his boy and loves him, 
and the hero is pursued by bloodhounds.”’ 





MUSIC. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


E title was once a sensible one; at 

Covent Garden the public used really 
to promenade right fr the platform on 
which the orchestra was p and the 
greater number, no doubt, looked upon the 
players as helpmates to movement and 
to conversation. Now they are Bese 
more attention is paid to the music, although 
the pro es are, on the whole, made 
of sterner stuff than in days of yore. One 
of the great differences to be noticed between 
the past and the present is the prominence 
given to novelties. They are, indeed, quite 
a feature’ of the present series of concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall under the direction of 
Mr. Newman. Excess of anything is bad, 
but here they are carefully introduced into 
programmes which include well - known 
works; and hitherto they have been fairly 
short, also of light character, so that, if 
they fail to please, the evening’s enjoyment 
is scarcely spoiled. It is mght that we 
should know a little more of works other 
than of the great composers who have 
become household words. Another marked 
difference is, of course, the present worship 
of Wagner. Now a popular night means a 
Wagner night. No doubt much of the 
present popularity of the master does not 
arise from genuine appreciation of his 
music-dramas. But one thing is certain, 
namely, that what, by the critics—almost to 
& man—was once thought music well-nigh 
devoid of form, melody, and meaning, now 
draws the public more than that of any 
other composer. And yet, with few ex- 
ceptions, it was never intended by Wagner 
for the concert-room. 

The first part of the programme on the 
occasion of my visit was devoted principally to 
Wagner specimens of his art work ab ove usque 
ad mala, from “Rienzi” to “ Parsifal.” It may 
occasionally be interesting to hear the “‘ Rienzi 
Overture”; that opera, however, was not a 
firm foundation on which he afterwards 
built, but a false one which had to be 
removed ere the master could develop what 
was in him. On the other hand, even in 
Beethoven’s earliest works, there is nothing 
to offend ; while, from time to time, there 
are foreshadowings, and of by no means 
ordinary character, of the glories about to 
follow. 

Mr. Wood conducted all the Wagner 
numbers in able manner. He is in 
thorough sympathy with the music, and 
it is evident that he has not sat in vain 





at the feet of some of the great German 
conductors. He has, nevertheless, still 
something to learn from them. He does 
not always keep enough reserve force, so 
that the climacteric point of a passage, or 
of a piece, does not always make its due 
effect. Then, again, the proper balance of 
tone between strings and wind is not always 
maintained—the latter at times outsound 
the former. In vigorous passages it is 
naturally difficult to restrain trumpeters, 
trombonists, and drummers, who are proud 
of the strong effects which they can pro- 
duce ; yet unless this is carefully managed 
the result is unsatisfactory. Fortunately, 
the anti-Wagnerite is almost an extinct 
species, or we might still hear about his 
noisy scoring. It was my first visit to these 
concerts on this Monday, and I should not 
like to form a hasty opinion, but it seems 
to me that the tone of the violins is not 
strong enough. If that be so, a few more 
—_ would establish a natural balance. 
he violoncellos of the orchestra are par- 
ticularly good, and the wood-wind players 
are excellent. Of the excerpts, the Pre ude 
to the third act of “Lohengrin” and the 
‘*‘Parsifal” music were the finest. Mr. 
Wood is a conductor of whom we may be 
proud, and I am pleased to see that he is 
already quieter in gesture. Mr. Orme 
Darvall sang ‘‘ The term is past,” from the 
‘Flying Dutchman.” This Air, as it is 
curiously called in the score, did not quite 
suit him, but he sang it with great intelli- 
gence, and in a thoroughly dramatic spirit. 
He had his music in his hand, yet he sang 
without looking at it, and this, for Wagner, 
is a great advantage. Mme. Marie Duma 
ve Elisabeth’s Prayer from ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” 
ut her rendering of it was not satisfactory. 
The first part of the programme included 
two of Liszt’s ‘‘Symphonic Poems.” The 
first was ‘ Les Praludes,” one of the most 
attractive. It was carefully rendered, 
though scarcely with sufficient breadth. 
The other was ‘‘ Orpheus,” interpreted with 
much delicacy. The public here in England 
have never taken very kindly to Liszt’s 
music, with exception, perhaps, of one or 
two of the Rhapsodies. There was a time 
when it was the custom to speak of the 
music of Wagner and Liszt as if, forsooth, 
they were co-ordinate. Liszt’s name in 
history is inseparable from that of Wagner. 
He — the latter in the — of need, 
encouraged him during the lo ears of 
exile, and was one ‘of his first po ' dead 
champions. Without this patient guide, 
Christian philosopher, and firm friend, 
Wagner might possibly not have had the 
strength and the courage to realise his art 
dreams. All this redounds infinitely to the 
credit of Liszt, yet it only concerns the 
man. His generous deeds have nothing 
to do with his music. Liszt wrote man 
works varying considerably in merit. 
great number of his pianoforte pieces were 
composed merely to show off his marvellous 
technique, and when he ceased to perform 
them they ceased to give pleasure. The 
twelve Symphonic Poems represent his 
most ambitious efforts as a composer of 
instrumental music, and there is much in 
them of interest. The matter may not 
be very deep, but they contain clever 








workmanship, often graceful melody, and 
ey orchestration. ‘‘ Faust,” ‘ Tasso,” 
and “Die Ideale” scarcely deserve the 
neglect into which they have fallen. I 
have often wondered why Dr. Richter, who 
at one time seemed inclined to introduce 
Liszt’s music, has confined himself of late 
to the Rhapsodies. The late Walter Bache, 
in his enthusiasm for his master and friend, 
erred through excess of zeal. A whole 
programme of Liszt wearies the public 
and worries the critics. But, received in 
small doses, there is no reason why his 
best works should not meet with due 
oo Surely, also, two or three 
of the Symphonic Poems which have never 
or very rarely been performed in London 
salah be given a trial! J. 8. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF COINS. 
Blackburn : Sept. 20, 1897. 
A very im t discovery of coins has been 
made at Esc in the south of Holland, of 
which Rev. Dr. C. Wilde gives an account in 
the Musewum—a Dutch philological paper. The 
followiog is a translation : 


‘* At Escharen, a little village about two miles 
to the south of Grave, a notable discovery was 
made about the middle of last April. Whilst 
digging in his field, situated not far from the 
parish church, a peasant observed at a depth of 
about sixty centimetres a little jar of old- 
Franconian workmanship, that proved to con- 
tain sixty gold pieces. ‘These coins date, as far 
as we could make out, from the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, and represent not less 
than thirty-one different Some are 
Byzantine, the majority are of Franconian 
(Merovingian) origin. Eleven of them are 
solidi, an weigh from three and a half to four 
grammes. The rest are trientes (one-third 
solidus), some of them considerably 
clipped. Thanks to the kind help of Dr. H. J. de 
Dompierre de Chaufepié, director of the Royal 
Collection of Coins at the Hague, who showed 

t interest in the discovery, I was so 
ortunate as to succeed in determining a good 
number of the coins. Thus we found a neatly 
executed and well-preserved solidus with the 
effigy of the Emperor Zeno (474-491), besides 
several of the second coin of Anastasius 
(491-518), Justiaus I. (eas erat Justinianus I. 
57-005" Justinus IT. (565-578), and Mauritius 

iberius gee . 

“Am e Merovingian coins many are 
known aumely from other sources, but still ey 
are rather rare. One triens is coined at Choe 
(Hoei [?] in Belgium), and shows the name of the 
mintmaster, Landigisilus; another is the work 
of Medo(v)aldus, the well-known coiner of 
Amiens ; two others come from the workshop 
of Bertulfus, at Orleans ; one other comes from 
Sion (Sid ninsium Civitas) in Wallis. In the 
imperial collection of coins at Vienna they 

a very odd coin, that has on its 
reverse the words ‘ BONCOLVNIA CIviTas.’ At 
Escharen six i of this kind have been 
found. The inscription ‘AVDVLFVS FRISIA,’ 
not yet explained with certainty, also appears 
on three pieces. : 

‘Lastly I have to mention, together with 
several undecipherable coins, a few curiosities 
that are not to be found in any of the known 
standard works on coins (Prou, de Belfort, 
&c.). This is not the place to enter into many 
particulars about them. I confine myself, 
therefore, to mentioning the inscription Aco + 
NIOM (or + NIOMAGO = Nim [P). that is to 
be seen on several pieces.—C. RAAIJMAKERS.” 
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an, 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to 
Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of 
both languages and his thirty years’ experience as a master 
at Eton have afforded him a opportunities of 
judging what are the difficulties, pit-falls, stumbling-blocks 
| ome heset the path of an Englishman in his study of 


It ceenaien @ list of 3,000 idiomatic expressions most 
valuable to the student and traveller. 


“ An excellent little compendium.”— Atheneum, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WASTE and REPAIR in 


MODERN LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Mainten- 
ance of Health under Conditions which Prevail at the 
Present Time. By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. 


Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Re in 
London Life—The Art of ng Life —Health rts 
and their Uses—Infection and nfection—Cioth asa 
Preventive against Cold—A Contribution to the Alcohol 

uestion —The si0l of Fasting—The Spread of 

iphtheria—The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propa- 
gation and Prevention oft Cholera. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


PHILIP and AELXANDER of 
MACEDON. Two Essays in Bi phy. By DAVID 
G. HOGARTH, Fellow of ‘agdalen College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 

“This is a bril and, in a 
book, The essay on 
more consistent, and, on the whole, a more satisfyiug view 
of the king than can be found elsewhere. That on 
Alexander, though desigacdly less full, in view of the 
larger literature dealing with the subject, is such that no 
student of Greek history can afford to negiect it.” 

Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8yvo, 6s. 


THE STORY of a GREAT 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. An Account of the 
Origin and Administration of the “‘ Beds and Bucks”’ 
and “Thorney” By the DUKE OF 
BEDFORD. 





London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 1847-1897. 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PUBLICATION. 





THE ina ion of this series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good literature at a low price. 
contambalte inet by Mr. H. G. Bohn with the issue of his Standard Library, which consisted of reprints and 


It was 
nslations of the classical literature of England, 


y, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was +o great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he started the various 


German 
‘* Libraries ”’ : l 
furnished with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. 


known as The Scientific, The Illustrated, The Classical, The Antiquarian, &c. In every case the works were admirably printed on 
So important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of English educa- 


good paper and 


tion, that there is hardly a library, public or private, the nucleus of which is not founded on “ Bohn.” 
Thomas 


Carlyle said of it: “I or for ia r 

recognised its admirable purpose when he said: “ 

in i864 Messrs. Bell x 

literature, art, and science. With the progress of a 
necessary, and these they have initiated, with the result that 


to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know’’; and his friend, Emerson, 

e traoslations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 
& Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in all departments of 
and research Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new editions and new translations were 
ohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As for the editorial work the chief literary 


organ of America—the ‘‘ New York Critic ””—considers the “imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.” ; ee 
Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the volumes form handsome as well as essential additions to 


every library. 





770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :— 


THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E, 


LECKY, M.P. 
I.—A TALE of a TUB, the BATTLE of the 


Vol. 
BOOKS, and other Early Works. 


Vol. II—THE JOURNAL toSTELLA. Edited by 
F, RYLAND, M.A, 


In about 10 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 





THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP 


OF CLOYNE. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. A: J. BALFOUR, M P. 3 vols., 5s. each. (Vol. I. ready. 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. With Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY, and Portrait of 
MOTLEY. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each 





COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY.—Translated 
and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON, Three vols., 5s. each. 


EARLY ESSAYS by JOHN STUART MILL. 3s. 6d. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULUEN. 
Portrait and full index, Three vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. By 


A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. 3s, 64, 


THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By George Hooper. 


New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence 


GOMME, F.S.A. In several volumes. Preparing. 


GASPARYS HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERA- 


TURE. Translated by HERMANN OELSNER, B.A,, Ph.D. Vol. I. [Preparing. 




















Complete Catalogue of the Series on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SON, York Street, Covent Garden. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.| SHELLEY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITATIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





& CO”“S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MOUNTAIN, STREAM, and COVERT. Sketches of Country 


Life and Sport in England and Scotland. 
Illustrations, by Lancelot Speed, Archibald Thorburn, and others, Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS in MANY LANDS. By the Rev. H. N. 


HUTCHINSON, F.G.S., Author of “ Extinct Monsters,”’ &c. 


the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Story of 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With many 


With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY - 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from cloth, price 12s, 6d. 
per annum TWO GUINEAS per annum, IN 
me . ~ K SOCIETY (for | UNitHin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, . 
of Bubserivers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of Henry Purcell’s Days. 





Carriage. Illustrations by T 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


ooo 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


IN 





Ralph Cleaver. 





4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








of James I. 
Price 8s 6d. net. 








MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, | 
30—34, New Oxvorp Srezer; 241, Bromprow Roap 8.W. 
48, Quez# Vicrorm Sreezt, E.C., Lowpon; and 
at Bartow AncapE, MawomesTsn. 





By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire.” With 


amilton Crawford. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ALBRECHT DURER. A Study of his Life and Work. By 
LIONEL CUST, Kee 
and Drawings in the British Museum. With 8 Copper- 
royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. ° 


LINCOLN GREEN. A Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. By 
Rev. E, GILLIAT, Anthor of ‘ Forest Outlaws,” ‘“‘ Asylum Christi,’’ &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NIGHTS WITH an OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild 
ea a pon — Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” With many Illustrations. Large crown 


r of the National Portrait a and lately of the Department of Prints 
plates and many other Illustrations. Super- 


With Illustrations by 





THE PORTFOLIO. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIO SUBJECTS. 
THE EARLIER WORK of TITIAN. By Claude Phillips. With 


4 Copper-plates and many other Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


[ October 15. 
JULY NUMBER, 


ARMOUR in ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Reign 


By J. STARKIE GARDNER. With 8 Coloured Plates and many other I/lustrations. 


“The monograph is throughout interesting and valuable, and the illustrations are of singular beauty.” 


Birmingham Post. 


“‘ The subject is exhaustively treated, and the illustrations are even above the average in excellence.” — World 
London: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, 38, Great Russell Street. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Price to Subscribers, before Publication, £10 10s. net ; after Publication, £12 12s. net. 


CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS. A Facsimile Edition of the Greek and Latin Manuscript 


of the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles pescerved J in the Cambridge University Library, and generally known as Codex Bezae or Codex D. 
M. Paul Dujardin, of Paris, whose name is a su cient guarantee of excellence in any work he undertakes, will pho’ the of the man and 
ve them on copper by the process known as “ Heliogravure.’’ ‘It is believed that process has not yet been used for the reproduction entire of so a 


vee ume. 


The Facsimile will contain 830 pages, and will, it is hoped, be published early in 1898. Subscribers should send in their names at once through any Book- 
seller. A Prospectus, with Facsimiles, will be forwarded on application. 


SOPHOCLES.—_THE TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by BR. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P., Regine 


Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition, with Introduction and Commentary, by 


R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Prrr Press SERIES.) [Nearly ready. 


THE PHILEBUS of PLATO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes,and Appendices, by R. G. Bury 


M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. ° Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes and an Introduction on the Text, by 


J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE ITALIC DIALECTS. Edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by R. 8. Conway, M.A., 


Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Royal 8vo, in 2 vols., 30s. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS, for .the use of Students of 


Physics and Engineering, by HORACE LAMB, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. An Introductory Treatise on the Principles of Dynamics, with 


numerous Applications and Examples, by A. E. H. LOVE, M.A., F.RS., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. — Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE WORKS of ARCHIMEDES. Edited in Modern Notation, with Introductory Chapters, by 


T. L. HEATH, Se.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of the Treatise on Conic Sections by Apollonius of Perga. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 


THE THEORY of GROUPS of FINITE ORDE . By W.S. Burnside, M.A, F.R.S., late 


Fellow of Pembroke College. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


AN APPARATUS CRITICUS to CHRONICLES the PESHITTA VERSION. With a 


Disenssion of the Value of the Codex Ambrosianus. By W. E. BARNES, D.D, Fellow of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo, &s. 


STUDIA SINAITICA—No. VI. A PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARY, containing 


Lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts, and Epistles. Edited by AGNES SMITH LEWIS, with Critical Notes by Professor 
EBERHARD NESTLE, D.D., and a Glossary by MARGARET D. GIBSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 8 CH: OOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


THE BOOKS of JOEL and AMOS. With Illustrations. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 


Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 


THE FIRST BOOK of MACCABEES. With the Text of the Revised Version. By the Rev. 


W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., and J. 8. BLACK, LL.D. With me; and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
















































THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 
THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. Edited by Professor H. E. Ryle, D-D., President of 


Queens’ College, Cambridge. 1s. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 
SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By A. W. Verity, 
[ Immediately. 


M.A. Is. 6d. 
PITT PRESS SERIES. 
DEMOSTHENES.—THE OLYNTHIAC|XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BookIII. Edited, 


SPEECHES Edited by T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and 
Cambridge, Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University, Canada. 2s. 6d. Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


BIART.—QUAND J’ETAIS PETIT. Part II... MACAULAY.—PITT and CHATHAM. Edited 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by JAMES BOIELLE, B.-2s-L. 2s. by A. D. INNES, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. [Nearly ready. 
London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Propristor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





























